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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  the  Great  Story  Telling  President,  whose  Emancipatior 
Proclamation  freed  more  than  lour  million  slaves,  was  a  keen  politician,  profound  states 
man,  shrewd  diplomatist,  a  thorough  judge  of  men  and  possessed  of  an  intuitive  knowl 
edge  of  alifairs.  He  was  \he  first  Chief  Executive  to  die  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin 
Without  school  tdi;cation  he  rose  to  power  by  sheer  merit  and  will-power.  Born  in  ; 
Kentucky  log  cabin  in  ^809.  his  surroundings  being  squalid,  his  chances  for  advancement 
were  apparently  hopeless.  President  Lincoln  died  April  15th,  1865.  having  been  shot  by 
J.  Wilkes  Booth  the  night  bciorc.  '  (2) 
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PREFACE. 

Dean  Swift  said  that  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before  deserves  well  of  his  kind.  Considering  how  much  grass 
there  is  in  the  world  and  comparatively  how  little  fun,  we  think  that  a  still 
more  deserving  person  is  the  man  who  makes  many  laughs  grow  where 
none  grew  before. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  biggest  crop  of  laugh  is  produced  by 
a  man  who  ranks  among  the  greatest  and  wisest.  Such  a  man  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  wholesome  fun  mixed  with  true  philosophy  made  thousands 
laugh  and  think  at  the  same  time.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  saying, 
"Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you." 

Whenever  Abraham  Lincoln  wanted  to  make  a  strong  point  he  usually 
began  by  saying,  "Now,  that  reminds  me  of  a  story."  And  when  he  had 
told  the  story  every  one  saw  the  point  and  was  put  into  a  good  humor. 

The  ancients  had  Aesop  and  his  fables.  The  moderns  had  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  stories. 

Aesop's  Fables  have  been  printed  in  book  form  in  almost  every  lan- 
guage and  millions  have  read  them  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Lincoln's  stories  w'ere  scattered  in  the  recollections  of  thousands  of 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  historians  who  wrote  histories 
of  Lincoln's  life  remembered  only  a  few  of  them,  but  the  most  of  Lincoln's 
stories  and  the  best  of  them  remained  unwritten. 

More  than  five  years  ago  the  author  of  this  book  conceived  the  idea  of 
collecting  all  the  yarns  and  stories,  the  droll  sayings,  and  witty  and  humorous 
anecdotes  of  Abraham  Lincoln  into  one  large  book,  and  this  volume  is  the 
result  of  that  idea. 

Before  Lincoln  was  ever  heard  of  as  a  lawyer  or  politician,  he  was  famous 
as  a  story  teller.  As  a  politician,  he  ahvays  had  a  story  to  fit  the  other 
side;  as  a  lawyer,  he  won  many  cases  by  telling  the  jury  a  story  which 
showed  them  the  justice  of  his  side  better  than  any  argument  could  have 
done. 

While  nearly  all  of  Lincoln's  stories  have  a  humorous  side,  they  also 
contain  a  moral,  which  every  good  story  should  have.  , 

They  contain  lessons  that  could  be  taught  so  well  in  no  other  way. 
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Every  one  of  them  is  a  sermon.  Lincoln,  like  the  Man  of  Galilee,  spoke  to 
the  people  in  parables. 

Nothing  that  can  be  written  about  Lincoln  can  show  his  character 
in  such  a  true  light  as  the  yarns  and  stories  he  was  so  fond  of  telling,  and 
at  which  he  would  laugh  as  heartily  as  anyone. 

For  a  man  whose  life  was  so  full  of  great  responsibilities,  Lincoln  had 
many  hours  of  laughter  when  the  humorous,  fun-loving  side  of  his  great 
nature  asserted  itself. 

Every  person  to  keep  healthy  ought  to  have  one  good  hearty  laugh 
every  day.  Lincoln  did,  and  the  author  hopes  that  the  stories  at  which  he 
laughed  will  continue  to  furnish  laughter  to  all  who  appreciate  good  humor, 
with  a  moral  point  and  spiced  with  that  true  philosophy  bred  in  those  who 
live  close  to  nature  and  to  the  people  around  them. 

In  producing  this  new  Lincoln  book,  the  publishers  have  followed  an 
entirely  new  and  novel  method  of  illustrating  it.  The  old  shop-worn  pic- 
tures that  are  to  be  seen  in  every  "History  of  Lincoln,"  and  in  every  other 
book  written  about  him,  such  as  "A  Flatboat  on  the  Sangamon  River," 
"State  Capitol  at  Springfield,"  "Old  Log-Cabin,"  etc.,  have  all  been  left 
out,  and  in  place  of  them  the  best  special  artists  that  could  be  employed 
have  supplied  original  drawings  illustrating  the  "point"  of  Lincoln's  stories. 

These  illustrations  are  not  copies  of  other  pictures,  but  are  original 
drawings  made  from  the  author's  original  text  expressly  for  this  book. 

In  these  high-class  outline  pictures  the  artists  have  caught  the  true 
spirit  of  Lincoln's  humor,  and  while  showing  the  laughable  side  of  many 
incidents  in  his  career,  they  are  true  to  life  in  the  scenes  and  characters  they 
portray. 

In  addition  to  these  new  and  original  pictures,  the  book  contains  many 
rare  and  valuable  photograph  portraits,  together  with  biographies,  of  the 
famous  men  of  Lincoln's  day,  whose  lives  formed  a  part  of  his  own  life 
history. 

No  Lincoln  book  heretofore  published  has  ever  been  so  profusely,  so 
artistically  and  expensively  illustrated. 

The  parables,  yarns,  stories,  anecdotes  and  sayings  of  the  "Immortal 
Abe"  deserve  a  place  beside  Aesop's  Fables,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  all  other  books  that  have  added  to  the  happiness  and  wisdom  of 
mankind. 

Lincoln's  stories  are  like  Lincoln  himself.  The  more  we  know  of  them 
the  better  we  like  them.  ' 
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BY  COLONEL  ALEXANDER  K.  McCLURE. 

While  Lincoln  would  have  been  great  among  the  greatest  of  the  land 
as  a  statesman  and  politician  if  like  Washington,  Jefiferson  and  Jackson 
he  had  never  told  a  humorous  story,  his  sense  of  humor  was  the  most 
fascinating  feature  of  his  personal  qualities. 

He  was  the  most  exquisite  humorist  I  have  ever  known  in  my  life.  His 
humor  was  always  spontaneous,  and  that  gave  it  a  zest  and  elegance  that 
the  professional  humorist  never  attains. 

As  a  rule,  the  men  who  have  become  conspicuous  in  the  country  as 
humorists  have  exaelled  in  nothing  else.  S.  S.  Cox,  Proctor  Knott,  John 
P.  Hale  and  others  were  humorists  in  Congress.  When  they  arose  to  speak 
if  they  failed  to  be  humorous  they  utterly  failed,  and  they  rarely  strove 
to  be  anything  but  humorous.  Such  men  often  fail,  for  the  professional 
humorist,  however  gifted,  cannot  always  be"  at  his  best,  and  when  not  at 
his  best  he  is  grievously  disappointing. 

I  remember  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  who  was  a  great  statesman  as  well  as  a 
great  humorist,  but  whose  humor  predominated  in  his  public  speeches 
in  Senate  and  ^ouse,  warning  a  number  of  the  younger  Senators  and 
Representatives  on  a  social  occasion  when  he  had  returned  to  Congress 
in  his  old  age,  against  seeking  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  humorists.  He 
said  it  was  the  mistake  of  his  life.  He  loved  it  as  did  his  hearers,  but  the 
temptation  to  be  humorous  was  always  uppermost,  and  while  his  speech  on 
the  Mexican  War  was  the  greatest  ever  delivered  in  the  Senate,  excepting 
Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  he  regretted  that  he  was  more  known  as  a 
humorist  than  as  a  statesman. 

His  first  great  achievement  in  the  House  was  delivered  in  1840  in  reply 
to  General  Crary,  of  Michigan,  who  had  attacked  General  Harrison's  mil- 
itary career.  Corwin's  reply  in  defense  of  Harrison  is  universally  accepted 
as  the  most  brilliant  combination  of  humor  and  invective  ever  delivered  in 
that  body.  The  venerable  John  Quincy  Adams  a  day  or  two  after  Corwin's 
speech,  referred  to  Crary  as  "the  late  General  Crary,"  and  the  justice  of  the 
remark  from  the  "Old  Man  Eloquent"  was  accepted  by  all. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  dififered  from  the  celebrated  humorists  of  the  country  in 
the  important  fact  that  his  humor  was  unstudied.  He  was  not  in  any  sense 
a  professional  humorist,  but  I  have  never  in  all  my  intercourse  with  public 
men,  known  one  who  was  so  apt  in  humorous  illustration  as  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  I  have  known  him  many  times  to  silence  controversy  by  a  humorous 
story  with  pointed  application  to  the  issue. 

His  face  was  the  saddest  in  repose  that  I  have  ever  seen  among  ac- 
complished and  intellectual  men,  and  his  sympathies  for  the  people,  for  the 
untold  thousands  who  were  suffering  bereavement  from  the  war,  often  made 
him  speak  with  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  about  the  sorrows  which  shadowed 
the  homes  of  the  land  and  for  which  his  heart  was  freely  bleeding. 

I  have  many  times  seen  him  discussing  in  the  most  serious  and  heart- 
felt manner  the  sorrows  and  bereavements  of  the  country,  and  when  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  tension  was  so  strained  that  the  brittle  cord  of  life 
must  break,  his  face  w'ould  suddenly  brighten  like  the  sun  escaping  from 
behind  the  cloud  to  throw  its  efifulgence  upon  the  earth,  and  he  would  tell 
an  appropriate  story,  and  much  as  his  stories  were  enjoyed  by  his  hearers 
none  enjoyed  them  more  than  Mr.  Lincoln  himself. 

I  have  often  known  him  within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  to  be  trans- 
formed from  the  saddest  face  I  have  ever  looked  upon  to  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  most  mirthful.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  his  great  fountain 
of  humor  as  a  safety  valve;  as  an  escape  and  entire  relief  from  the  fearful 
exactions  his  endless  duties  put  upon  him.  In  the  gravest  consultations 
of  the  cabinet  where  he  was  usually  a  listener  rather  than  a  speaker,  he 
would  often  end  dispute  by  telling  a  story  and  none  misunderstood  it;  and 
often  when  he  was  pressed  to  give  expression  on  particular  subjects,  and  his 
always  abundant  caution  was  bafifled,  he  many  times  ended  the  interview 
by  a  story  that  needed  no  elaboration. 

I  recall  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  White  House  in  the  spring 
of  1865,  just  before  Lee  retreated  from  Petersburg.  It  was  well  under- 
stood that  the  military  power  of  the  Confederacy  was  broken,  and  that  the 
question  of  reconstruction  would  soon  be  upon  us. 

Colonel  Forney  and  I  had  called  upon  the  President  simply  to  pay  our 
respects,  and  while  pleasantly  chatting  with  him  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
entered.  Forney  was  a  great  enthusiast,  and  had  intense  hatred  of  the 
Southern  leaders  who  had  hindered  his  advancement  when  Buchanan  was 
elected  President,  and  he  was  bubbling  over  with  resentment  against  them. 
He  introduced  the  subject  to  the  President  of  the  treatment  to  be  awarded 
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was  brought  to  him  telHng-  of  the  capture  of  several  brigadier-generals  and  a 
number  of  hcrses  somewhere  out  in  Virginia.  He  read  the  dispatch  and 
then  in  an  apparently  soliloquizing  mood,  said:  "Sorry  for  the  horses;  I 
can  make  brigadier-generals." 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  Mr.  Lincoln  loved  to  tell  obscene  or 
profane  stories,  but  they  do  great  injustice  to  one  of  the  purest  and  best  men 
I  have  ever  known.  His  humor  must  be  judged  by  the  environment  that 
aided  in  its  creation. 

As  a  prominent  lawyer  who  traveled  the  circuit  in  Illinois,  he  was  much 
in  the  company  of  his  fellow  lawyers,  who  spent  their  evenings  in  the  rude 
taverns  of  what  was  then  almost  frontier  life.  The  Western  people  thus 
thrown  together  with  but  limited  sources  of  culture  and  enjoyment,  logically 
cultivated  the  story  teller,  and  Lincoln  proved  to  be  the  most  accomplished 
in  that  line  of  all  the  members  of  the  Illinois  bar.  They  had  no  private 
rooms  for  study,  and  the  evenings  were  always  spent  in  the  common  bar- 
room of  the  tavern,  where  Western  wit,  often  vulgar  or  profane,  was  freely 
indulged  in,  and  the  best  of  them  at  times  told  stories  which  were  somewhat 
"broad;"  but  even  while  thus  indulging  in  humor  that  would  grate  harshly 
upon  severely  refined  hearers,  they  despised  the  vulgarian;  none  despised 
vulgarity  more  than  Lincoln. 

I  have  heard  him  tell  at  one  time  or  another  almost  or  quite  all  of  the 
stories  he  told  during  his  Presidential  term,  and  there  were  very  few  of 
them  which  might  not  have  been  repeated  in  a  parlor  and  none  descended 
to  obscene,  vulgar  or  profane  expressions.  I  have  never  known  a  man  of 
purer  instincts  than  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his  appreciation  of  all  that 
was  beautiful  and  good  was  of  the  highest  order. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  frequently  sought  relief  from 
the  fearfully  oppressive  duties  which  bore  so  heavily  upon  him.  He  had  imme- 
diately about  him  a  circle  of  men  with  whom  he  could  be  "at  home"  in  the 
White  House  any  evening  as  he  was  with  his  old  time  friends  on  the  Illi- 
nois circuit. 

David  Davis  was  one  upon  whom  he  most  relied  as  an  adviser,  and 
Leonard  Swett  was  probably  one  of  his  closest  friends,  while  Ward  Lamon, 
whom  he  made  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  have  him  by  his 
side,  was  one  with  whom  he  felt  entirely  "at  home."  Davis  was  of  a  more 
sober  order  but  loved  Lincoln's  humor,  although  utterly  incapable  of  a 
humorous  expression  himself.  Swett  was  ready  with  Lincoln  to  give  and 
take  in  storvland.  as  was  Lamon.  and  either  of  them,  and  sometimes  all  of 
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He  was  patient,  tireless  and  usually  silent  when  great  conflicts  raged 
about  him  to  solve  the  appalling  problems  which  were  presented  at  various 
stages  of  the  war  for  determination,  and  when  he  reached  his  conclusion 
he  was  inexorable.  The  wrangles  of  faction  and  the  jostling  of  ambition 
were  compelled  to  bow  when  Lincoln  had  determined  upon  his  line  of  duty. 

He  was  much  more  than  a  statesman;  he  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
politicians  I  have  ever  known,  although  he  was  entirely  unschooled  in  the 
machinery  by  which  political  results  are  achieved.  His  judgment  of  men 
was  next  to  unerring,  and  when  results  were  to  be  attained  he  knew  the 
men  who  should  be  assigned  to  the  task,  and  he  rarely  made  a  mistake. 

I  remember  one  occasion  when  he  summoned  Colonel  Forney  and  my- 
self to  confer  on  some  political  problem,  he  opened  the  conversation  by 
saying:  "You  know  that  I  never  was  much  of  a  conniver;  I  don't  know  the 
methods  of  political  management,  and  I  can  only  trust  to  the  wisdom  of 
leaders  to  accomplish  what  is  needed." 

Lincoln's  public  acts  are  familiar  to  every  school  boy  of  the  nation,  but 
his  personal  attributes,  which  are  so  strangely  distinguished  from  the  at- 
tributes of  other  great  men,  are  now  the  most  interesting  study  of  young 
and  old  throughout  our  land,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  acceptable 
presentation  to  the  public  than  a  compilation  of  anecdotes  and  incidents 
pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  greatest  of  all  our  Presidents. 
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LINCOLN'S  NAME  AROUSES  AN  AUDIENCE, 

BV 

DR.   NEWMAN  HALL, 
of  London. 

When  I  have  had  to  address  a  fagged  and  listless  audience,  I  have 
found  that  nothing  was  so  certain  to  arouse  them  as  to  introduce  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


REVERE  WASHINGTON  AND  LOVE  LINCOLN, 

BY 

REV.  DR.  THEODORE  L.  CUYLER. 
No  Other  name  has  such  electric  power  on  every  true  heart,  from 
Maine  to  Mexico,  as  the  name  of  Lincoln.     If  Washington  is  the  most 
revered,  Lincoln  is  the  best  loved  man  that  ever  trod  this  continent. 


GREATEST  CHARACTER  SINCE  CHRIST, 

BY 

JOHN  HAY, 

Former   Private   Secretary  to    President   Lincoln,  and   Later  Secretary  of  State  in 

President   McKinley's  Cabinet. 

As,  in  spite  of  some  rudeness,  republicanism  is  the  sole  hope  of  a  sick 

world,  so  Lincoln,  with  all  his  foibles,  is  the  greatest  character  since 

Christ. 


STORIES  INFORM  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE, 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW, 
United  States  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  me  once :    "They  say  I  tell  a  great  many  stories; 

I  reckon  I  do,  but  I  have  found  in  the  course  of  a  long  experience  that 

comir.on   people,   take  them   as  they  run,  are  more  easily   informed 

through  the  medium  of  a  broad  illustration  than  in  any  other  way, 

and  as  to  what  the  hypercritical  few  may  think,  I  don't  care." 


HUMOR  A  PASSPORT  TO  THE  HEART, 

BY 

GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL, 
Former  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Mr.    Lincoln's   wit  and   mirth   will   give   him   a   passport  to   the 

thoughts  and  hearts  of  millions  who  would  take  no  interest  in  the  sterner 

and  more  practical  parts  of  his  character. 
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DROLL,  ORIGINAL  AND  APPROPRIATE, 

BY 

ELIHU  B.  WASHBURNE, 
Former  United  States  Minister  to  France. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  anecdotes  were  all  so  droll,  so  original,  so  appropriate 

and  so  illustrative  of  passing  incidents,  that  one  never  wearied. 


LINCOLN'S  HUMOR  A  SPARKLING  SPRING, 

BY 

DAVID   R.   LOCKE   (PETROLEUM  V.   NASBY), 
Lincoln's  Favorite  Humorist. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  flow  of  humor  was  a  sparkling  spring,  gushing  out  of 

a  rock — the  flashing  water  had  a  somber  background  which  made  it  all 

the  brisrhter. 
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LIKE  iESOP'S  FABLES, 

BY 

HUGH  McCULLOCH, 
Former  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Many  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  stories  were  as  apt  and  instructive  as  the  best 

of  u^sop's  Fables. 


FULL  OF  FUN, 

BY 

GENERAL  JAMES  B.  FRY, 
Former  Adjutant-General  United  States  Army. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  humorist  so  full  of  fun  that  he  could  not  keep 

it  all  in.  

INEXHAUSTIBLE  FUND  OF  STORIES, 

BY 

LAWRENCE  WELDON, 
Judge  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  resources  as  a  story-teller  were  inexhaustible,  and  no 
condition  could  arise  in  a  case  beyond  his  capacity  to  furnish  an  illustra- 
tion with  an  appropriate  anecdote. 


CHAMPION  STORY-TELLER, 

BY 

BEN.  PERLEY  POORE, 
Former  Editor  of  The   Congressional   Record. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  recognized  as  the  champion  story-teller  of  the  Cap- 
itol. 
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LINCOLN    CHRONOLOGY. 

j8o6 — Marriage  of  Thomas    Lincoln  and   Nancy   Hanks,  June   i2tli,  Washington  Coiniiy, 

Kentucky. 
i8og — Born  February  I2th,  Hardin  (now  La  Rue  County),  Kentucky. 
1816 — Family  Removed  to  Perry  County,  Indiana. 
1818 — Death  of  Abraham's  Mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 
1819 — Second  Marriage  Thomas  Lincoln;  ]\Lirried  Sally  Bush  Johnston,  December  2d,  at 

Elizabethtown,  Kentucky. 
1830 — Lincoln  Family  Removed  to  Illinois,  Locating  in  Macon  County. 
1831 — Abraham  Located  at  New  Salem. 
1832— Abraham  a  Captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
1833 — Appointed  Postmaster  at  New  Salem. 

1834 — Abraham  as  a  Surveyor.    First  Election  to  the  Legislature. 
1835 — Love  Romance  with  Anne  Rutledgc. 
1836 — Second  Election  to  the  Legislature. 
1837 — Licensed  to  Practice  Law. 
1838 — Third  Election  to  the  Legislature. 

1840 — Presidential  Elector  on  Harrison  Ticket.     Fourth  Election  to  the  Legislature. 
1842 — Married  November  4th,  to  Mary  Todd.    "Duel"  with  General  Shields. 
1843 — Birth  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  August  ist. 

1846— Elected  to  Congress.    Birth  of  Edward  Baker  Lincoln,  March  loth. 
1848 — Delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  National  Convention. 
1850 — Birth  of  William  Wallace  Lincoln,  December  2d. 
1853 — Birth  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  April  4th. 
1856 — Assists  in  Formation  Republican  Party. 

1858 — Joint  Debater  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas.     Defeated  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
i860 — Nominated  and  Elected  to  the  Presidency. 
1861— Inaugurated  as  President,  March  4th. 
1863 — Issued  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
1864 — Re-elected  to  the  Presidency. 
1865— Assassinated  by  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  April  14th.    Died  April  15th.    Remains  Interred  at 

Springfield,  Illinois,  May  4th. 
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LINCOLN  AND   McCLURE. 

(From   Harper's   Weekly,   April  13,  1901.) 

Colonel  Alexander  K.  McClure,  the  editorial  director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Times,  which  he  founded  in  1875,  began  his  forceful  career  as 
a  tanner's  apprentice  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  threescore  years 
ago.  He  tanned  hides  all  day,  and  read  exchanges  nights  in  the 
neighboring  weekly  newspaper  office.  The  learned  tanner's  boy  also 
became  the  aptest  tanner  in  the  county,  and  the  editor  testified  his 
admiration  for  young  McClure's  attainments  by  sending  him  to  edit 
a  new  weekly  paper  which  the  exigencies  of  politics  called  into  being 
in  an  adjoining  county. 

The  lad  was  over  six  feet  high,  had  the  thews  of  Ajax  and  the  voice 
of  Boanerges,  and  knew  enough  about  shoe-leather  not  to  be  afraid  of 
any  man  that  stood  in  it.  He  made  his  paper  a  success,  went  into 
politics,  and  made  that  a  success,  studied  law  with  William  McLellan, 
and  made  that  a  success,  and  actually  went  into  the  army — and  made 
that  a  success-,  by  an  interesting  accident  which  brought  him  into  close 
personal  relations  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  he  had  helped  to 
nominate,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  of 
Pennsylvania  through  the  campaign. 

In  1862  the  government  needed  troops  badly,  and  in  each  Penn- 
sylvania county  Republicans  and  Democrats  were  appointed  to  assist 
in  the  enrollment,  under  the  State  laws.  McClure,  working  day  and 
night  at  Harrisburg,  saw  conscripts  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
a  day,  only  to  fret  in  idleness  against  the  army  red-tape  which  held 
them  there  instead  of  sending  a  regiment  a  day  to  the  front,  as  McClure 
demanded  should  be  done.  The  military  officer  continued  to  dispatch 
two  companies  a  day — leaving  the  mass  of  the  conscripts  to  be  fed  by 
the  contractors. 

McClure  went  to  Washington  and  said  to  the  President,  "You 
must  send  a  mustering  officer  to  Harrisburg  who  will  do  as  I  say;  I 
can't  stay  there  any  longer  under  existing  conditions." 

Lincoln  sent  into  another  room  for  Adjutant-General  Thomas. 
"General,"  said  he,  "what  is  the  highest  rank  of  military  officer  at  Har- 
risburg?" "Captain,  sir,"  said  Thomas.  "Bring  me  a  commission  for 
an  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the  United  States  Army,"  said 
Lincoln. 

So  Adjutant-General  McClure  was  mustered  in.  and  after  that  a 
regiment  a  day  of  boys  in  blue  left  Harrisburg  for  the  front.  Colonel 
McClure  is  one  of  the  group  of  great  Celt-Americ-an  editors,  which 
included  Medill,  McCuUagh  and  McLean. 
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"ABE"    LINCOLN'S 
YARNS   AND   STORIES. 


LINCOLN  ASKED  TO  BE  SHOT. 

Lincoln  was,  naturally  enough,  much  surprised  one  day,  when  a  man 
of  rather  forbidding  countenance  drew  a  revolver  and  thrust  the  weapon 
almost  into  his  face.  In 
such  circumstances  "Abe" 
at  once  concluded  that  any 
attempt  at  debate  or  argu- 
ment was  a  waste  of  time 
and  words. 

"What  seems  to  be  the 
matter?"  inquired  Lincoln 
with  all  the  calmness  and 
self-possession  he  could 
muster. 

"Well,"  replied  the 
stranger,  who  did  not  ap- 
pear at  all  excited,  "some 
years  ago  I  swore  an  oath 
that  if  I  ever  came  across 
an  uglier  man  than  myself  Ld  shoot  him  on  the  spot." 

A  feeling  of  relief  evidently  took  possession  of  Lincoln  at  this  rejoinder, 
as  the  expression  upon  his  countenance  lost  all  suggestion  of  anxiety. 

"Shoot  me,"  he  said  to. the  stranger;  "for  if  I  am  an  uglier  man  than  you 
I  don't  want  to  live." 


TIME   LOST    DIDN'T   COUNT. 

Thurlow  Weed,  the  veteran  journalist  and  politician,  once  related  how, 
when  he  was  opposing  the  claims  of  Montgomery  Blair,  who  aspired  to  a 
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him  on  the  "field  of  honor."  Meanwhile  Miss  Todd  increased  Shields'  ire 
by  writing  another  letter  to  the  paper,  in  which  she  said :  "I  hear  the  way  of 
these  fire-eaters  is  to  give  the  challenged  party  the  choice  of  weapons,  which 
being  the  case,  I'll  tell  you  in  confidence  that  I  never  fight  with  anything  but 
broom-sticks,  or  hot  water,  or  a  shovelful  of  coals,  the  former  of  which,  being 
somewhat  like  a  shillalah,  may  not  be  objectionable  to  him." 
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Lincoln  accepted  the  challenge,  and  selected  broadswords  as  the  weapons. 
Judge  Herndon  (Lincoln's  law  partner)  gives  the  closing  of  this  affair  as 
follows : 

"The  laws  of  Illinois  prohibited  dueling,  and  Lincoln  demanded  that  the 
meeting  should  be  outside  the  state.  Shields  undoubtedly  knew  that  Lincoln 
was  opposed  to  fighting  a  duel — that  his  moral  sense  would  revolt  at  the 
thought,  and  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to  break  the  law  by  fighting  in  the 
state.  Possibly  he  thought  Lincoln  would  make  a  humble  apology.  Shields 
was  brave,  but  foolish,  and  would  not  listen  to  overtures  for  explanation. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  meeting  should  be  in  Missouri,  opposite  Alton. 


ALEXANDF.R  KELLY  McCLURE,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  jour- 
nalists, is  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  "Times"  (i86y).  and  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  President  Lincoln.  During  the  War  period  Colonel  McClurc  saw  the  President 
almc.st  daily,  and  was  at  once  his  confidant  and  adviser  in  many  things.  The  Martyr 
President  had  a  high  appreciation  of  Colonel  McClure's  ability  and  patriotism,  and  full 
faith  in  his  intcgritj  and  purity  of  purpose.  Colonel  McClure's  acquaintance  with  .Mr. 
Lincoln  gave  him  an  insight  into  the  Great  Emancipator's  character  very  few  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain.    He  is  a  native  Pennsylvanian.  born  in   1828.  (63) 
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STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS,  "the  man  who  made  Lincoln  President  of  the  United 
Stales,"  as  his  admirers  were  fond  oi  declaring  was.  from  1850  to  i860,  the  most  con- 
spicuous Democrat  in  the  country.  The  name  "The  Little  Giant"  was  given  him  because 
of  his  small  stature  and  big  head,  and  the  joint  debates,  in  1858.  between  Douglas  and 
Lincoln,  was  known  as  "the  Battle  of  the  Giants."  He  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
by  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  but  died,  in  1861,  before  his  third  term  was  ended.  Senator 
Douglas  was  3  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  i860,  was  born  in  Vermont  in 
1813.  and  made  his  home  in  Illinois  in  1834.  (81) 
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WILLIAM  H.  HERNDON,  the  law  partner  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
for  many  years  previous  to  the  election  of  the  latter  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
also  one  of  his  biographers.  President-elect  Lincoln  spent  most  of  his  time,  after  his 
nomination  until  his  departure  for  Washington  to  be  inaugurated,  in  the  dingy  law  of^ce, 
and  the  sign,  "Lincoln  &  Herndon,"  is  still  preserved.  Lincoln  asked  that  his  name  remain 
on  the  sign  until  he  returned  from  Washington,  and  Herndon  agreed.  The  name  was* 
never  erased.  Judge  Herndon  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  born  in  1818,  nine  years  later 
than  Lincoln,  and  died  at  Springfield  in  1891.  (82) 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  United  States  Senator  from  Mj^issippi,  resigned  when  his 
State  seceded  from  the  Union,  and  on  February  4th,  1861,  a  month  before  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Lincoln,  was  elected  President  o£  the  "Confederate  States  of 
America."  In  1862  he  was  re-elected  for  six  years,  but  did  not  serve  his  full  term,  as  he 
was  captured  a  month  after  Lee's  surrender,  and  imprisoned  at  Fortress  Monroe.  His  case 
never  came  to  trial,  he  was  released,  and  died  in  1889.  Kentucky  was  his  native  State 
(as  it  was  also  Lincoln's),  1808  being  the  year  of  his  birth.  He  was  one  year  older  than 
President  Lincoln.  (189) 


ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS.  Vice-President  of  the  "Confederate  States  of 
America,"  was  one  of  the  ablest  sons  of  the  South,  and.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
followed  his  native  State  of  Georgia  when  it  seceded  from  the  Union,  was  in  favor  of  a 
conservative  policy.  He  met  President  Lincoln  at  the  celebrated  conference  at  Hampton 
Reads  and  the  President,  after  that,  had  a  high  regard  for  his  abilities.  He  served  his 
State  in  Congress  for  several  years  after  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  in  1882.     He  was  born  in  1812  and  died  in  1883.  (190) 
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Ul.VSSES  S.  GRANT,  the  greatest  general  oi  modern  limes,  who  commanded 
more  men  in  the  field  than  any  leader  in  the  world,  had  a  firm  friend  in  President 
Lincoln,  who  admired  his  genius  for  fighting.  After  Shiloh,  when  an  almost  universal 
demand  arose  for  Grant's  dismissal,  Lincoln  was  his  only  friend.  "1  can't  spare  this 
man;  he  fights!"  said  Lincoln.  The  latter  never  saw  Grant  until  March,  1864,  when  he 
handed  the  General  his  commission  as  Lieutenant-General  commanding  the  United  States 
forces.  Lincoln  liked  Grant's  way  of  winning  battles.  Grant  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1822. 
and  died  in  1885.  (207) 


ROBERT  E.  LEE,  who  stands  among  the  first  of  the  mighty  military  commanders 
of  genius  the  United  States  has  yet  produced,  had  a  marvellously  successful  career  until, 
first,  he  was  beaten  back  at  Gettysburg,  and  second,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Grant.  He  had  defeated  McClellan  in  the  Peninsula,  Burnside  at  Fredericksburg  and 
Hooker  at  Chancellorsville,  but  Grant  wore  his  army  out  in  the  battles  beginning  with 
the  Wilderness.  General  Lee  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1807,  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1829,  and  died  in  1870.  He  was  of  the  same  age  at  his  death  as  General  Grant 
when  the  latter  died.  (208) 
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WARD  HILL  LAMON,  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  while  Lincoln  was 
President,  and  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  person  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  was 
a^strange  character.  He  was  possibly  the  most  intimate  of  the  President's  friends,  making 
his  home  at  the  White  House  and  having  access  to  him  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
President  Lincoln  had  insisted  upon  Lamon  going  to  Washington  with  him,  telling  him 
"You  must  go  and  go  to  stay."  Just  before  the  President  was  assassinated  Lamon  went 
to  Richmond,  and  before  his  departure  begged  the  President  not  to  expose  himself,  and, 
particularly,  not  to  go  to  the  theater.    Lamon  was  a  Virginian,  and  died  in  1896.        (99) 


LYMAN  TRUMBULL  was  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois  not  long 
before  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  reason  of  Lincoln's  supporters 
throwing  their  votes  for  him.  Lincoln  did  not  wish  to  see  a  Democrat  elected.  Trumbull 
was  one  of  the  President's  closest  friends  during  the  War,  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
his  policy  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  one  of  those  who  disagreed  with  President  Grant, 
supported  Greeley  for  the  Presidency,  and  soon  after  that  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Democ- 
racy. He  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  in  1813,  and  died  in  1894.  He  was  a  man  of  marked 
ability.  (100) 
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ill  the  rear  part  of  the  room  rose  up,  and,  glancing  at  the  excited  object  in  the 
pulpit,  shouted  at  the  top  of  her  voice:  "If  you  represent  Christ,  then  I'm 
done  with  the  Bible."    * 


HIS  KNOWLEDGE  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 


Once,  when  Lincoln  was  pleading  a  case,  the  opposing  lawyer  had  all 
the  advantage  of  the  law;  the  weather  was  warm,  and  his  opponent,  as  was 
admissible  in  frontier  courts, 
oulled  ofi'  his  coat  and  vest  as  f-) 

he  grew  warm  in  the  argu- 
ment. 

At  that  time,  shirts  with 
buttons  behind  were  unusual. 
Lincoln  took  in  the  situation 
at  once.  Knowing  the  prej- 
udices of  the  primitive  peo- 
ple against  pretension  of  all 
sorts,  or  any  affectation  of 
superior  social  rank,  arising, 
he  said :  "Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  having  justice  on  my 
side,  I  don't  think  you  will  be 
at  all  influenced  by  the  gen- 
tleman's pretended  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  when  you 
see  he  does  not  even  know 
which  side  of  his  shirt  should  be  in  front." 
Lincoln's  case  was  won. 


There  was  a  general  laugh,  and 


A  MISCHIEVOUS  OX. 


President  Lincoln  once  told  the  following  story  of  Colonel  W.,  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  had  also  been  Judge  of  the  County  Court. 
His  elevation,  however,  had  made  him  somewhat  pompous,  and  he  became 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  "CHIN-ITY." 

Some  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  intimate  friends  once  called  his  attention  to  a  cer- 
tain member  of  his  Cabinet  who  was  quietly  working  to  secure  a  nomination 
for  the  Presidency,  although  knowing  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  re-election.  His  friends  insisted  that  the  Cabinet  officer  ought  to 
be  made  to  give  up 
his  Presidential  as- 
pirations or  be  re- 
moved from  office. 
The  situation  re- 
minded Mr.  Lin- 
coln of  a  story: 
"My  brother  and 
I,"  he  said,  "were 
once  plowing  corn, 
I  driving  the  horse 
and  he  holding  the 
plow.  The  horse 
was  lazy,  but  on 
one  occasion  he 
rushed  across  the 
field  so  that  I,  with 
my  long  legs,  could 

scarcely  keep  pace  with  him.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  furrow,  I  found  an 
enormous  chin-fly  fastened  upon  him,  and  knocked  him  ofif.  My  brother 
asked  me  what  I  did  that  for.  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  the  old  horse  bitten 
in  that  way.    'Why/  said  my  brother,  'that's  all  that  made  him  go.'    Now," 

said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "if  Mr.  has  a  Presidential  chin-fly  biting  him,  I'm 

not  going  to  knock  him  off,  if  it  will  only  make  his  department  g©." 


'SQUIEE  BAGLY'S  PRECEDENT. 

Mr.  T.  W.  S.  Kidd,  of  Springfield,  says  that  he  once  heard  a  lawyer  op- 
posed to  Lincoln  trying  to  convince  a  jury  that  precedent  was  superior  to 
law,  and  that  custom  made  things  legal  in  all  cases.  When  Lincoln  arose 
to  answer  him  he  told  the  jury  he  would  argue  his  case  in  the  same  way. 
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ordained  that  the  Indian  (sayin'  he  was  a  good  shot),  was  to  die  that  very 
minute,  an'  I  wasn't,  what  would  I  do  'thout  my  gun?' 

"There  you  are,'' the  President  remarked;  "even  if  it  has  been  ordained 
that  the  city  of  Washington  will  never  be  taken  by  the  Southerners,  what 
would  we  do  in  case  they  made  an  attack  upon  the  place,  without  men  and 
heavy  guns?" 


KEPT  UP  THE  ARGUMENT. 

Judge  T.  Lyle  Dickey  of  Illinois  related  that  when  the  excitement  over 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  first  broke  out,  he  was  with  Lincoln  and  several 
friends  attending  court.     One  evening  several  persons,  including  himself 


3>e(irat?. 


and  Lincoln,  were  discussing  the  slavery  question.  Judge  Dickey  con- 
tended that  slavery  was  an  institution  which  the  Constitution  recognized, 
and  which  could  not  be  disturbed.  Lincoln  argued  that  ultimately  slavery 
must  become  extinct.  "After  awhile,"  said  Judge  Di»key,  "we  went  upstairs 
to  bed.  There  were  two  beds  in  our  room,  and  I  remember  that  Lincoln  sat 
up  in  his  night  shirt  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  arguing  the  point  with  me.  At 
last  we  went  to  sleep.     Early  in  the  morning  I  woke  up  and  there  was  Lin- 
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will  all  be  dead  at  the  time  when  his  experiment  is  demonstrated  as  thor 
oughly  successful." 


'TWAS  "MOVING  DAY." 


Speed,  who  was  a  prosperous  young  merchant  of  Springfield,  reports  that 
Lincoln's  personal  effects  consisted  of  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  containing  two 


or  three  lawbooks,  and  a 
Riding  on  a  borrowed 
appearance  in  Springfield, 
a  single  bedstead  would 
said,  "It  is  probably 
not  enough  money  to  pay 
fered    to    trust    him,    he 


few  pieces  of  clothing, 
horse,  he  thus  made  his 
When  he  discovered  that 
cost  seventeen  dollars  he 
cheap  enough,  but  I  have 
for  it."  When  Speed  of- 
said :     "If  I  fail  here  as  a 


lawyer,  I  will  probably  never  pay  you  at  all."  Then  Speed  offered  to  share 
a  large  double  bed  with  him. 

"Where  is  your  room?"    Lincoln  asked. 

"Upstairs,"  said  Speed,  pointing  from  the  store  leading  to  his  room. 
Without  saying  a  word,  he  took  his  saddle-bags  on  his  arm,  went  upstairs, 
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before  him,  exclaimed,  "Josh,  take  which  road  you  please;  I  shall  go  troo  de 
woods." 

'1  am  not  willing;,"  concluded  the  President,  "to  assume  any  new  troubles 
or  responsibilities  at  this  time,  and  shall  therefore  avoid  going  to  the  one 
place  with  Spain,  or  with  the  negro  to  the  other,  but  shall  'take  to  the  woods.' 
We  will  maintain  an  honest  and  strict  neutrality." 


LINCOLN   CARRIED  HER  TRUNK. 


"My  first  strong  impression  of  Mr.  Lincoln,"  says  a  lady  of  Springfield, 
"was  made  by  one  of  his  kind  deeds.    I  was  going  with  a  little  friend  for  my 
first  trip  alone  on  the  railroad  cars.    It  was  an  epoch  of  my  life.  I  had  planned 
for  it  and  dreamed  of  it  for  weeks.     The 
day  I  was  to  go  came,  but  as  the  hour  of 
the  train  approached,  the  hackman,  through 
some  neglect,  failed  to  call  for  my  trunk. 
As  the  minutes  went  on,  I  realized,  in  a 
panic  of  grief,  that  I  should  miss  the  train. 
I   was  standing  by  the  gate,   my  hat  and 
gloves  on,   sobbing  as  if  my  heart  would 
break,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  came  by. 

"  'Why,  what's  the  matter?'  he  asked, 
and  I  poured  mit  all  my  story. 

"  'How  big's  the  trunk?  There's  still 
time,  if  it  isn't  too  big.'  And  he  pushed 
through  the  gate  and  up  to  the  door.  My 
mother  and  I  took  him  up  to  my  room, 
where  my  little  old-fashioned  trunk  stood, 
locked  and  tied.  'Oh,  ho,'  he  cried,  'wipe 
your  eyes  and  come  on  quick.'  And  before 
I  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do,  he  had 
shouldered  the  trunk,  was  down  stairs,  and 
striding  out  of  the  yard.  Down  the  street 
he  went,  fast  as  his  long  legs  could  carry 

him,  I  trotting  behind,  drying  my  tears  as  I  went.  We  reached  the  station 
in  time.  Mr.  Lincoln  put  me  on  the  train,  kissed  me  good-bye,  and  told  me 
to  have  a  good  time.    It  was  just  like  him." 
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man  finally  lost  all  patience  and  springing  to  his  feet  vociferated,  'Why  don't 
you  go  at  him  with  a  fi.  fa.,  a  demurrer,  a  capias,  a  surrebutter,  or  a  ne  exeat, 
or  something;   or  a  nundam  pactum  or  a  non  est?' 

"I  wish  McClellan  would  go  at  the  enemy  with  something — I  don't  care 
what.  General  McClellan  is  a  pleasant  and  scholarly  gentleman.  He  is  an 
admirable  engineer,  but  he  seems  to  have  a  special  talent  for  a  stationary 
engine." 


HOW  "JAKE"  GOT  AWAY. 


One  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last  story  told  by  President  Lincoln,  was 
to  one  of  his  Cabinet  who  came  to  see  him,  to  ask  if  it  would  be  proper  to 

permit  "Jake"  Thompson  to 


slip  through  Maine  in  dis- 
guise and  embark  for  Port- 
land. 

The   President,   as   usual, 
was    disposed   to    be    merci- 
ful,    and     to     permit     the 
arch-rebel     to     pass     unmo- 
yrv-,^»        X  .>j.^     ,,       1  .  lested,  but  Secretary  Stanton 

/  \  ^>y    \  ^..__^^'  y.       li^*'^^^  urged  that  he  should  be  ar- 

I       I  Sfe^    ^  "-^-.^      /    \  rested  as  a  traitor. 

"By  permitting  him  to  es- 
cape   the    penalties    of   trea- 
son," persisted  the  War  Sec- 
retary,    "you     sanction     it." 
"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "let  me  tell  you  a  story. 
There  was  an   Irish    soldier    here  last  summer,  who 
wanted  something  to  drink  stronger  than  water,  and 
stopped  at  a  drug-shop,  where  he  espied  a  soda-foun- 
tain.    'Mr.  Doctor,'  said  he,  'give  me,  plase,  a  glass 
of  soda-wather,  an'  if  yez  can  put  in  a  few  drops  of  whis- 
key unbeknown  to  any  one,  I'll  be  obleeged.'     Now, 
continued  Mr.  Lincoln,  "if  'J^^e'  Thompson  is  permitted  to  go  through 
Maine    unbeknown  to  any  one,  what's    the  harm?     So  don't  have    him 
arrested." 
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specimen  of  a  horse  ever  seen  in  those  parts.    In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Lincohi 
was  seen  approaching  with  a  wooden  saw-horse  upon  his  shoulders. 

Great  were  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  crowd,  and  both  were  greatly 


increased  when  Lincoln,  on  surveying  the  Judge's  animal,  set  down  his  saw- 
horse,  and  exclaimed : 

"Well,  Judge,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  got  the  worst  of  it  in  a  horse 
trade." 


IT    DEPENDED    UPON    HIS    CONDITION. 


The  President  had  made  arrangements  to  visit  New  York,  and  was 
told  that  President  Garrett,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  would  be 
glad  to  furnish  a  special  train. 

"I  don't  doubt  it  a  bit,"  remarked  the  President,  "for  I  know  Mr.  Gar- 
rett, and  like  him  very  well,  and  if  I  believed — which  I  don't,  by  any  means 
— all  the  things  some  people  say  about  his  'secesh'  principles,  he  might  say 
to  you  as  was  said  by  the  Superintendent  of  a  certain  railroad  to  a  son  of  one 
of  my  predecessors  in  office.  Some  two  years  after  the  death  of  President 
Harrison,  the  son  of  his  successor  in  this  office  wanted  to  take  his  father  on 
an  excursion  somewhere  or  other,  and  went  to  the  Superintendent's  office 
to  order  a  special  train. 

"This  Superintendent  was  a  Whig  of  the  most  uncompromising  sort, 
who  hated  a  Democrat  more  than  all  other  things  on  the  earth,  and  promptly 
refused  the  young  man's  request,  his  language  being  to  the  effect  that  this 
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much.  One  day  she  ate  a  good  many  more  raisins  than  she  ought  to,  and 
followed  them  up  with  a  quantity  of  other  goodies.  They  made  her  very  sick. 
After  a  time  the  raisins  began  to  come. 

"She  gasped  and  looked  at  her  mother  and  said :    'Well,  I  will  be  better 
now   I  guess,  for  I  have  got  down  to  the  raisins.'  " 


"HONEST  ABE"  SWALLOWS  HIS  ENEMIES. 

"  'Honest  Abe'  Taking  Them  on  me  Half-Shell"  was  one  of  the  cartoons 
published  in  i860  by  one  of  the  illustrated  periodicals.  As  may  be  seen,  it 
represents  Lincoln  in  a  "Political  Oyster  House,"  preparing  to  swallow  two 


POLITICAL    OYSTER  HOUSE. 

Kardsheils  &  SoftihiiJS 

Constatilly  on.  hand. 

Il«a>oCi-dt$  fried,  Stewed,Raa£t<d. 

or  orv  tKe  hdlf  SXtU . 


/"Aese  f^iioua  ^ave  6e<tn  ^a- 
lory  <■/■  Wii/i.'v*/!  I'-it-ihs'  / 
^  /■»(  as  Bulta-.  /hardly    / 


o 


of  his  Democratic  opponents  for  the  Presidency — Douglas  and  Breckinridge. 
He  performed  the  feat  at  the  November  election.  The  Democratic  party 
was  hopelessly  split  in  i860.  The  Northern  wing  nominated  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  as  their  candidate,  the  Southern  wing  naming  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky;  the  Constitutional  Unionists  (the  old  American 
or  Know-Nothing  party)  placed  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  in  the  field,  and 
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in  the  air,  cracking  his  heels  together,  smites  his  fists,  and  wastes  his  breath 
trying  to  scare  somebody.  You  see  the  other  fellow,  he  says  not  a  word,' — 
here  Mr.  Lincoln's  voice  and  manner  changed  to  great  earnestness,  and 
repeating — 'you  see  the  other  man  says  not  a  word.  His  arms  are  at  his 
sides,  his  fists  are  closely  doubled  up,  his  head  is  drawn  to  the  shoulder,  and 
his  teeth  are  set  firm  together.  He  is  saving  his  wind  for  the  fight,  and  as 
sure  as  it  comes  off  he  will  win  it,  or  die  a-trying.'  " 


EIGHT  FOR  ONCE,  ANYHOW. 

Where  men  bred  in  courts,  accustomed  to  the  world,  or  versed  in  diplo- 
macy, would  use  some  subterfuge,  or  would  make  a  polite  speech,  or  give 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  the  means  of  getting  out  of  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, Lincoln  raised  a  laugh  by  some  bold  west-country  anecdote,  and  moved 
off  in  the  cloud  of  merriment  produced  by  the 
joke.  When  Attorney-General  Bates  was  re- 
monstrating apparently  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  indifferent  lawyer  to  a  place  of 
judicial  importance,  the  President  interposed 
with :  "Come  now.  Bates,  he's  not  half  as  bad 
as  you  think.  Besides  that,  I  must  tell  you, 
he  did  me  a  good  turn  long  ago.  When  I 
took  to  the  law,  I  was  going 
to  court  one  morning,  with 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  of 
bad  road  before  me,  and  I 
had  no  horse. 

"The  Judge  overtook  me  ^vl' 
in  his  carriage. 

"  'Hallo,  Lincoln!  are  you 
not  going  to  the  court-house? 
Come  in  and  I  will  give  you 
a  seat !' 

"Well,  I  got  in,  and  the 
Judge  went  on  reading  his 
papers.  Presentlythecarriage 
struck  a  stump  on  one  side  of  the  road,  then  it  hopped  oft'  to  the  other. 
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pass  sentence  upon  him,  and  called  upon  him  to  give  any  reason  he  might 
have  why  the  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him,  he  with 
great  promptness  replied  that  he  hoped  the  court  would  be  lenient  upon 
him  because  he  was  a  poor  orphan ! 


•BAP."  McNABB'S  BOOSTER. 


It  is  true  that  Lincoln  did  not  drink,  never  swore,  was  a  stranger  to 
smoking  and  lived  a  moral  life  generally,  but  he  did  like  horse-racing  and 

chicken  fighting.  New 
Salem,  Illinois,  where 
Lincoln  was  "clerking," 
was  known  the  neigh- 
borhood around  as  a 
"fast"  town,  and  the  av- 
erage young  man  made 
no  very  desperate  resis- 
tance when  tempted  to 
■join  in  the  drinking  and 
gambling  bouts. 

"Bap."    McNabb    was 
famous  for  his  ability  in 
both  the  raising  and  the 
purchase    of   roosters    of 
prime    fighting     quality, 
and      when      his      birds 
fought      the     attendance 
was    large.      It    was    be- 
cause   of  the    "flunking" 
of   one    of   "Bap.'s"   roosters   that    Lincoln 
was  enabled  to  make  a  point  when  criticis- 
ing McClellan's  unreadiness  and  lack  of  en- 
ergy. 

One  night  there  was  a  fight  on  the  schedule,  one  of  "Bap."  McNabb's 
birds  being  a  contestant.  "Bap."  brought  a  little  red  rooster,  whose  fighting 
qualities  had  been  well  advertised  for  days  in  advance,  and  much  interest 
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cheaper  scale  tlian  had  the  real  devotees  of  Sam,  and  had  raked  down  his 
pile  with  his  own  cider !" 


END  FOR  END. 


Judge  H.  W.  Beckwith,  of  Danville,  111.,  in  his  "Personal  Recollections 
of  Lincoln,"  tells  a  story  which  is  a  good  example  of  Lincoln's  way  of  con- 
densing the  law  and  the  facts  of  an  issue  in  a  story :  "A  man,  by  vile  words, 
first  provoked  and  then  made  a  bodily 
attack  upon  another.  The  latter,  in 
defending  himself,  gave  the  other  much 
the  worst  of  the  encounter.  The  aggres-'^V;^ 
sor,  to  get  even,  had  the  one  who  thrashed  j^ 
him  tried  in  our  Circuit  Court  on  a  charge  (^ 
of  an  assault  and  battery.  Mr.  Lincoln 
defended,  and  told  the  jury  that  his  client 
was  in  the  fix  of  a  man  who,  in  going 
along  the  highway  with  a  pitchfork  on 
his  shoulder,  was  attacked  by  a  fierce  dog 
that  ran  out  at  him  from  a  farmer's  door- 
yard.  In  parrying  ofT  the  brute  with  the 
fork,  its  prongs  stuck  into  the  brute  and 
killed  him. 

"  'What  made  you  kill  my  dog?'  said 
the  farmer. 

"  'What     made     him     try     to     bite 
me?' 

"  'But  why  did  you   not   go  at   him 
with  the  other  end  of  the  pitchfork?' 

"  'Why  did  he  not  come  after  me  with 
his  other  end?' 

''At  this  'Mr.  Lincoln  whirled  about 
in  his  long  arms  an  imaginary  dog.  and 
pushed  its  tail  end  toward  the  jury.  This 
was  the  defensive  plea  of  'son  assault 
demesne' — loosely,  that  'the  other  fellow  brought  on  the  fight/ — quickly 
told,  and  in  a  way  the  dullest  mind  would  grasp  and  retain." 
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summer  days,  when  the  farmers  were  busy  with  their  crops,  my  customers 
were  few  and  far  between.  The  more  I  read"- — this  he  said  with  unusual 
emphasis — "the  more  intensely  interested  I  became.  Never  in  my  whole  life 
was  my  mind  so  thoroughly  absorbed.    I  read  until  I  devoured  them." 


A    JOB    FOR    THE    NEW    CABINETMAKER. 

This  cartoon,  labeled  "A  Job  for  the  New  Cabinetmaker,"  was  printed  in 
"Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper"  on  February  2d,  1861,  a  month 
and  two  days  before  Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  South- 
ern states  had  seceded  from 
the  Union,  the  Confederacy 
was  established,  with  Jeffer- 
son Davis  as  its  President, 
the  Union  had  been  split  in 
two,  and  the  task  Lincoln 
had  before  him  was  to  glue 
the  two  parts  of  the  Repub- 
Uc  together.  In  his  famous 
speech,  deHvered  a  short 
time  before  his  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  by  the 
Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  in  i860, 
Lincoln  had  said :  "A  house 
divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand;  this  nation  can- 
not exist  half  slave  and  half 
free."  After  his  inaugura- 
tion as  President,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln went  to  work  to  glue 
the  two  pieces  together,  and 
after  four  years  of  bloody 
war,  and  at  immense  cost, 
the   job   was   finished;    the 

house  of  the  Great  American  Republic  was  no  longer  divided;   the  severed 
sections — the  North  and  the  South — were  cemented  tightly;  the  slaves  were 


.^(^ 
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while  eating  cheese.  He  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  repast  hy  the 
entrance  of  his  son,  who  exclaimed,  'Hold  on,  dad!  there's  skippers  in  that 
cheese  you're  eating!' 

"  'Never  mind,  Tom,'  said  he,  as  he  kept  on  munching  his  cheese,  'if 
they  can  stand  it  I  can.'  " 


LINCOLN  MISTAKEN  FOR  ONCE. 

President  Lincoln  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  made  at  least 
one  mistake  in  "sizing  up"  men.    One  day  a  very  dignified  man  called  at  the 


White  House,  and  Lincoln's  heart  fell  when  his  visitor  approached.  The 
latter  was  portly,  his  face  was  full  of  apparent  anxiety,  and  Lincoln  was 
willing  to  wager  a  year's  salary  that  he  represented  some  Society  for  the 
Easy  and  Speedy  Repression  of  Rebellions. 

The  caller  talked  fluently,  but  at  no  time  did  he  give  advice  or  suggest 
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but  before  they  can  possibly  get  it  out  again,  their  rascally,  vulnerable  heels 
will  run  away  with  them." 


WANTED  TO  BTJEN  HIM  DOWN  TO  THE  STUMP. 


Preston  King  once  introduced  A.  J.  Bleeker  to  the  President,  and  the 
latter,  being  an  applicant  for  office,  was  about  to  hand  Mr.  Lincoln  his  vouch- 
ers, when  he  was  asked  to  read  them.  Bleeker  had  not  read  very  far  when 
the  President  disconcerted  him  by  the  exclamation,  "Stop  a  minute !    You 

remind  me  exactly  of  the  man  who  killed  the  dog; 
in  fact,  you  are  just  like  him." 

"In  what  respect?"  asked  Bleeker,  not  feeling 
he  had  received  a  compliment. 

"Well,"  replied  the  President,  "this  man  had 

made  up  his  mind  to  kill  his  dog,  an  ugly  brute, 

and  proceeded  to  knock  out  his  brains  with  a 

club.     He  continued  striking  the  dog  after  the 

latter  was  dead  until  a  friend 

protested,  exclaiming,  'You 

needn't     strike     him     any 

more;  the  dog  is  dead;  you 

killed  him  at  the  first  blow.' 

"'Oh,  yes,'  said  he,  'I 

know  that;  but  I  believe  in 

punishment     after     death.' 

So,  I  see,  you  do." 

Bleeker     acknowledged 

L,       ^                               „  ,^^        it  was  possible  to  overdo  a 

-1        ,  ^».. "^ r^  good  thing,  and  then  came 

1       ..     'J  /    \     .^''^  /;.    ]  back  at  the  President  with 

an  anecdote  of  a  good 
priest  who  converted  an  In- 
dian from  heathenism  to 
Christianity;  the  only  diffi- 
culty he  had  with  him  was 
to  get  him  to  pray  for  his  enemies.  "This  Indian  had  been  taught  to  over- 
come and  destroy  all  his  friends  he  didn't  hke,"  said  Bleeker,  "but  the  priest 
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is  not  hurt,  and  that  he  is  doing  the  work  right,  and  pay  no  attention  to  his 
squeaHng.  He  only  wants  to  make  you  understand  how  hard  his  task  is,  and 
that  he  is  on  hand  performing  it." 


THE   CASE   OF   BETSY   ANN    DOUGHERTY. 

Many  requests  and  petitions  made  to  Mr.  Lincohi  when  he  was  President 
were  ludicrous  and  trifling,  but  he  always  entered  into  them  with  that  humor- 
loving  spirit  that  was  such  a  re- 
lief from  the  grave  duties  of  his 
great  office. 

Once  a  party  of  Southerners 
called  on  him  in  behalf  of  one 
Betsy  Ann  Dougherty.  The 
spokesman,  who  was  an  ex-Gov- 
ernor, said : 

"Mr.  President,  Betsy  Ann 
Dougherty  is  a  good  woman.  She 
lived  in  my  county  and  did  my 
washing  for  a  long  time.  Her 
husband  went  off  and  joined  the 
rebel  army,  and  I  wish  you  would 
give  her  a  protection  paper."  The 
solemnity  of  this  appeal  struck 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  uncommonly  ri- 
diculous. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each 
other — the  Governor  desperately 
in  earnest,  and  the  President 
masking  his  humor  behind  the 
gravest  exterior.  At  last  Mr. 
Lincoln  asked,  with  inimitable 
gravity.  "Was  Betsy  Ann  a  good 
washerwoman?"  "Oh,  yes.  sir, 
she  was,  indeed." 

"Was  your  Betsy  x\nn  an  obliging  woman?"     "Yes,  she  was  certainly 
very  kind,"  responded  the  Governor,  soberly. 
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"ABE"  WAS  NO  DUDE. 


Always  indifferent  in  matters  of  dress,  Lincoln  cut  but  small  figure  in 
social  circles,  even  in  the  earliest  days  of  Illinois.     His  trousers  were  too 

short,  his  hat  too  small,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
buttons  on  the  back  of  his  coat  were  nearer  his 
shoulder  blades  than  his  waist. 

No  man  was  richer  than  his  fellows,  and 
there  was  no  aristocracy;  the  women  wore 
linsey-woolsey  of  home  manufacture,  and  dyed 
them  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  the 
wearers;  calico  was  rarely  seen,  and  a  woman 
wearing  a  dress  of  that  material  was  the  envy 
of  her  sisters. 

There  being  no  shoemakers  the  women 
wore  moccasins,  and  the  men  made  their  own 
boots.  A  hunting  shirt,  leggins  made  of  skins, 
buckskin  breeches,  dyed  green,  constituted  an 
apparel  no  maiden  could  withstand. 


CHARACTERISTIC  OF  LINCOLN. 

One  man  who  knew  Lincoln  at  New  Salem, 
says  the  first  time  he  saw  him  he  was  lying  on 
a  trundle-bed  covered  with  books  and  papers 
and  rocking  a  cradle  with  his  foot. 

The  whole  scene  was  entirely  character- 
istic— Lincoln  reading  and  studying,  and  at 
the  same  time  helping  his  landlady  by  quieting 
her  child. 

A  gentleman  who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  well 
in  early  manhood  says :  "Lincoln  at  this  period 
had  nothing  but  plenty  of  friends." 

After  the  customary  hand-shaking  on  one 
occasion  in  the  White  House  at  Washington 
several  gentlemen  came  forward  and  asked  the 
President  for  his  autograph.     One    of    them 


GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN  was  the  first  Cummander-iii-Chicl  ul  the  Union  forces 
in  the  Civil  War.  being  but  thirty-five  years  old  when  appointed.  President  Lincoln  gave 
him  every  possible  support,  providing  him  with  plenty  of  men  and  supplies,  but  Mc- 
Clellan  was  always  complaining  and  resented  the  "interference"  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  War.  He  was  a  great  engineer  and  organizer,  but  not  a  fighter,  like  Grant. 
He  was  finally  relieved  by  General  Halleck.  and  in  1864  ran  against  Lincoln  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  candidate.    Born  in  New  Jersey  in  1826,  he  died  in  1877.  (225) 


WILLIAM  TECUMSEH  SHERMAN  was  called  "crazy"  because,  early  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  he  declared  it  would  take  many  hundred  thousand  men  and  several  years 
to  destroy  the  Confederacy.  President  Lincoln  was  a  thorough  believer  in  Sherman's 
sound  sense  and  judgment,  and  rated  him  as  only  second  to  Grant  as  a  military  com- 
mander. His  march  to  the  sea  was  his  best  known  exploit.  In  1869  he  was  made  General 
of  the  Army,  retired  in  1884,  and  died  in  1891.  He  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  in  1820,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  the  class  of  1840.  (226) 


^:^,^%W;^: 


WINFIULD  SCOTT  was  the  Lieutenant-General  commanding  the  United  States 
Army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  and  President  Lincoln  was  in  frequent  consultation 
with  him  regarding  the  defenses  of  the  National  Capital.  Age  was  beginning  to  tell  upon 
the  veteran,  however,  and  he  resigned  to  give  way  to  General  AlcClellan,  who  succeeded 
him  in  November,  1861.  President  Lincoln  had  much  faith  in  General  Scott's  sagacity. 
General  Scott  was  a  Virginian,  born  in  1786,  was  the  hero  of  the  Mexican  War,  stood  by 
the  Union,  and  died  in  1866.     He  was  captain  of  artillery  in  the  War  of  1812.  (333) 


DAVID  GLASGOW  FARRAGUT,  first  Admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the 
grade  being  created  for  him,  possessed  President  Lincohi's  complete  confidence.  His 
genius  for  fighting  commanded  the  President's  admiration.  The  latter,  above  all  things, 
liked  men  who  "knew  their  business,"  and  went  at  the  enemy  wherever  they  found  him. 
Farragut  "knew  his  business,"  as  his  work  showed.  He  was  born  in  Tennes.see  in  1801, 
and  fought  in  the  War  of  1812  on  the  "Essex,"  a  vessel  commanded  by  his  father.  The 
Admiral  died  in  1870.  after  having  been  in  the  service  more  than  sixty  years.  (334) 


IIORACK  GRFELEY.  for  more  than  thirty  years  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
the  most  influential  Republican  newspaper  in  the  country  during  Lincoln's  time,  was  not 
friendly  to  the  President  a  good  deal  of  the  time  from  1861  to  1865.  Mr.  Greeley  desired 
to  dictate  to  Lincoln,  which  was  something  to  which  the  latter  would  not  submit.  In 
1872  Greeley  headed  the  Independent  Republican  revolt,  and  was  endorsed  for  the 
Presidencj  by  the  Democrats.  His  humiliating  defeat  by  President  Grant  caused  his  death 
shortly  after  the  election.     He  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  181 1.  (35i) 


CHARLES  ANDERSON  DANA.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  to  Secretary  Stanton, 
and  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  was  one  of 
the  really  great  journalists  of  his  time,  he  being  particularly  noted  for  the  bitterness  with 
which  he  carried  on  controversies,  personal  and  political,  through  the  columns  of  his 
paper.  As  Secretaiy  Stanton's  assistant  he  was  of  much  aid  to  President  Lincoln  and 
the  War  Department  in  reporting,  after  visiting  the  headquarters  of  commanding  generals 
in  the  field,  the  true  state  of  affairs.  He  was  called  "the  eyes  of  the  War  Department." 
He  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1819.  and  died  in  1897.  (352) 


PHILIP  H.  SHERIDAN,  the  greatest  cavalry  commander  the  world  ever  knew,  was 
a  special  favorite  with  President  Lincoln,  who  admired  his  capability,  push  and  gallantry. 
Sheridan  was  but  thirty-three  years  old  when  he  performed  the  feat  of  beating  Early  at 
Winchester.  Later,  when  he  telegraphed  Grant  that  he  could  "smash  the  enemy  if  he 
pushed  things."  and  was  ordered  by  Grant  to  "push  things,"  he  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  Lee's  surrender.  He  was  created  General  of  the  Army  in  1884.  and  died 
in  1888.  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.     He  was  a  native  of  New  York.  (243) 


WILLIAM  S.  ROSECRANS,  in  whom  the  President  had  a  certain  degree  of  confi- 
dence, was,  to  an  extent, one  of  the  mihtary  "unfortunates"  of  the  War.  He  whipped  General 
Price  at  luka,  repulsed  the  Confederates  at  Corinth,  defeated  Bragg  at  Stone  River,  was 
saved  by  Thomas  at  Chickamauga,  and  forced  to  "bottle"  himself  up  at  Chattanooga. 
Grant  was  sent  there  to  extricate  the  Union  forces,  which  he  soon  did.  Rosecrans  soon 
after  the  War  resigned  from  the  Army,  was  a  member  of  Congress  and  Register  of  the 
Treasury;  was  restored  to  the  Army  as  brigadier-general  and  retired  and  died  in  1898.  He 
was  born  in  Ohio  in  1819.  (244) 
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LOST  HIS  CERTIFICATE  OF  CHARACTEE. 


Mr.  Lincoln  prepared  his  first  inaugural  address  in  a  room  over 
a  store  in  Springfield.  His  only  reference  works  were  Henry  Clay's  great 
compromise  speech  of  1850, 
Andrew  Jackson's  Procla- 
mation against  Nullifica- 
tion, Webster's  great  reply 
to  Hayne,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  start- 
ed for  Washington,  to  be 
inaugurated,  the  inaugural 
address  was  placed  in  a  spe- 
cial satchel  and  guarded 
.  with  special  care.  At  Harris- 
burg  the  satchel  was  given  in 
charge  of  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln, who  accompanied  his 
father.  Before  the  train 
started  from  Harrisburg  the 
precious  satchel  was  miss- 
ing. Robert  thought  he 
had  given  it  to  a  waiter  at 
the  hotel,  but  a  long  search 
failed  to  reveal  the  missing 
satchel  with  its  precious 
document.  Lincoln  was  an- 
noyed, angry,  and  finally  in 
despair.    He  felt  certain  that 

the  address  was  lost  beyond  recovery,  and,  as  it  only  lacked  ten  days  until 
the  inauguration,  he  had  no  time  to  prepare  another.  He  had  not  even  pre- 
served the  notes  from  which  the  original  copy  had  been  written. 

Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  Ward  Lamon,  his  former  law  partner,  then  one 
of  his  body-guards,  and  informed  him  of  the  loss  in  the  following  words : 

"Lamon,  I  guess  I  have  lost  my  certificate  of  moral  character,  written 
by  myself.    Bob  has  lost  my  gripsack  containing  my  inaugural  address." 
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with  care  through  several  campaigns.  A  stray  bullet,  just  missing  the 
drinker's  head,  dashed  the  mug  into  fragments  and  left  only  the  handle  on 
his  finger.  Turning  his  head  in  that  direction,  he  scowled,  'Johnny,  you 
can't  do  that  again !'  " 


BAD  TIME  FOR  A  BARBECUE. 


Captain  T.  W.  S.  Kidd  of  Springfield  was  the  crier  of  the  court  in  the 
days  when  Mr.  Lincoln  used  to  ride  the  circuit. 

"I  was  younger  than  he,"  says  Captain  Kidd,  "but  he  had  a  sort  of  admira- 
tion for  me,  and  never  failed  to  get  me  into  his  stories.    I  was  a  story-teller 

myself  in  those  days,  and  he  used 
to  laugh  very  heartily  at  some  of 
the  stories  I  told  him. 

"Now  and  then  he  got  me 
into  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  I 
was  a  Democrat,  and  was  in  pol- 
itics more  or  less.  A  good  many 
of  our  Democratic  voters  at 
that  time  were  Irishmen.  They 
came  to  Illinois  in  the  days  of  the 
old  canal,  and  did  their  honest 
share  in  making  that  piece  of  in- 
fr')  ternal  improvement,  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

"One  time  Mr.  Lincoln  told 
the  story  of  one  of  those  impor- 
tant young  fellows — not  an  Irish- 
man— who  lived  in  every  town, 
and  have  the  cares  of  state  on 
their  shoulders.  This  young  fel- 
low met  an  Irishman  on  the  street,  and  called  to  him,  officiously:  'Oh, 
Mike,  I'm  awful  glad  I  met  you.  We've  got  to  do  something  to  wake  up 
the  boys.  The  campaign  is  coming  on,  and  we've  got  to  get  out  voters. 
We've  just  had  a  meeting  up  here,  and  we're  going  to  have  the  biggest  bar- 
becue that  ever  was  heard  of  in  Illinois.  We  are  going  to  roast  two  whole 
oxen,  and  we're  going  to  have  Douglas  and  Governor  Cass  and  some  one 
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IINCOLN  CAMPAIGN  MOTTOES. 


The  joint  debates  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Douglas 
were  attended  by  crowds  of 
people,  and  the  arrival  of 
both  at  the  places  of  speak- 
ing were  in  the  nature  of  a 
triumphal  procession.  In 
these  processions  there 
were  many  banners  bearing 
catch-phrases  and  mottoes 
expressing  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  on  the  candi- 
dates and  the  issues. 

The  following  were 
some  of  the  mottoes  on  the 
Lincoln  banners: 

Westward  the  star  of  em- 
pire takes  its  way; 

The  girls  link  on  to  Lin- 
coln, their  mothers 
were  for  Clay. 


Abe,  the  Giant-Killer. 


Edgar  County  for  the  Tall  Sucker. 


Free   Territories  and   Free   Men, 
Free  Pulpits  and  Free  Preachers, 

Free  Press  and  a  Free  Pen, 

Free  Schools  and  Free  Teachers. 
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'BOTH  LENGTH  AND  BREADTH." 


During  Lincoln's  first  and  only  term  in 
Congress — he  was  elected  in  1846 — he 
formed  quite  a  cordial  friendship  with  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Illinois,  and  the  beaten 
one  in  the  contest  as  to  who  should  secure 
the  hand  of  Miss  Mary  Todd.  Lincoln  was 
the  winner;  Douglas  afterwards  beat  him 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  Lincoln 
went  to  the  White  House. 

During  all  of  the  time  that  they  were 
rivals  in  love  and  in  politics  they  remained 
the  best  of  friends  personally.  They  were 
always  glad  to  see  each  other,  and  were 
frequently  together.  The  disparity  in  their 
size  was  always  the  more  noticeable  upon 
such  occasions,  and  they  well  deserved 
their  nicknames  of  "Long  Abe"  and  the 
"Little  Giant." 

Lincoln  was  the  tallest  man  in  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  and  Doug- 
las the  shortest  (and  perhaps  broadest)  man 
in  the  Senate,  and  when  they  appeared  on 
the  streets  together  much  merriment  was 
created. 

Lincoln,  when  joked  about  the  matter, 
replied,  in  a  very  serious  tone,  "Yes,  that's 
about  the  length  and  breadth  of  it." 


"ABE"    RECITES    A    SONG. 


Lincoln  couldn't  sing,  and  he  also  lacked  the  faculty  of  musical  adapta- 
tion. He  had  a  liking  for  certain  ballads  and  songs,  and  while  he  memorized 
and  recited  their  lines,  someone  else  did  the  singing.    Lincoln  often  recited 
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He  went  up  to  Radford  and  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  polls,  remarking 
at  the  same  time:  "Radford,  you'll  spoil  and  blow,  if  you  live  much  longer." 
Radford's  prudence  prevented  an  actual  collision,  which,  it  is  said,  Lin- 
coln regretted.  He  told  his  friend  Speed  he  wanted  Radford  to  show  fight 
so  that  he  might  "knock  him  down  and  leave  him  kicking." 


"WHO  COMMENCED  THIS  FUSS?" 


President  Lincoln  was  at  all  times  an  advocate  of  peace,  provided  it  could 
be  obtained  honorably  and  with  credit  to  the  United  States.  As  to  the 
cause  of  the  Civil  War,  which  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was  responsible 
for  it,  who  fired  the  first  shots,  who  were  the  aggressors,  etc.,  Lincoln  did 
not  seem  to  bother  about;  he  wanted  to  preserve  the  Union,  above  all  things. 
Slavery,  he  was  assured,  was  dead,  but  he  thought  the  former  slaveholders 
should  be  recompensed. 

To  illustrate  his  feelings  in  the  matter  he  told  this  story : 

"Some  of  the  supporters  of  the  Union  cause  are 
opposed  to  accommodate  or  yield  to  the  South  in  any 
manner  or  way  because  the  Confederates  began  the 

war;  were  determined  to  take 
their  States  out  of  the  Union, 
and,  consequently,  should  be 
held  responsible  to  the  last 
stage  for  whatever  may  come 
in  the  future.  Now  this  re- 
minds me  of  a  good  story  I 
heard  once,  when  I  lived  in 
Illinois. 

"A  vicious  bull  in  a  pas- 
ture took  after  everybody 
who  .tried  to  cross  the  lot,  and  one  day  a  neighbor  of  the  owner  was  the 
victim.  This  man  was  a  speedy  fellow  and  got  to  a  friendly  tree  ahead  of  the 
bull,  but  not  in  time  to  climb  the  tree.  So  he  led  the  enraged  animal  a  merry 
race  around  the  tree,  finally  succeeding  in  seizing  the  bull  by  the  tail. 

"The  bull,  being  at  a  disadvantage,  not  able  to  either  catch  the  man  or 
release  his  tail,  was  mad  enough  to  eat  nails;  he  dug  up  the  earth  with  his 
feet,  scattered  gravel  all  around,  bellowed  until  you  could  hear  him  for  two 
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Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  soon  had  a  firm  footing  in  the  household 
proud  of  this,  perhaps  a  little  boastful,  there  is  no  doubt. 

Lincoln  himself  appreciated  this.    "Sumner  thinks  he  runs  me,"  he  said, 
with  an  amused  twinkle,  one  day. 


A  USELESS  DOG. 

When  Hood's  army  had  been  scattered  into  fragments,  President  Lincoln, 
elated  by  the  defeat  of  what  had  so  long  been  a  menacing  force  on  the  borders 
of  Tennessee,  was  reminded  by  its  col- 
lapse of  the  fate  of  a  savage  dog  belong- 
ing to  one  of  his  neighbors  in  the  fron- 
tier settlements  in  which  he  lived  in  his 
youth.  "The  dog,"  he  said,  "was  the 
terror  of  the  neighborhood,  and  its 
owner,  a  churlish  and  quarrelsome  fel- 
low, took  pleasure  in  the  brute's  forcible 
attitude. 

"Finally,  all  other  means  having 
failed  to  subdue  the  creature,  a  man 
loaded  a  lump  of  meat  with  a  charge  of 
pow'der,  to  which  was  attached  a  slow 
fuse;  this  was  dropped  where  the 
dreaded  dog  would  find  it,  and  the 
animal  gulped  down  the  tempting  bait. 

"There  was  a  dull  rumbling,  a  muf- 
fled  explosion,   and  fragments  of  the 

dog  were  seen  flying  in  every  direction.  The  grieved  owner,  picking  up  the 
shattered  remains  of  his  cruel  favorite,  said :  'He  was  a  good  dog,  but  as  a 
dog,  his  days  of  usefulness  are  over.'  Hood's  army  was  a  good  army,"  said 
Lincoln,  by  way  of  comment,  "and  we  were  all  afraid  of  it,  but  as  an  army,  its 
usefulness  is  gone." 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  "INFLUENCE"  STORY. 

Judge  Baldwin,  of  California,  being  in  Washington,  called  one  day  on 
General  Halleck,  then  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Union  forces,  and,  pre- 
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Monday,  committees  sought  him,  protesting  that  Maryland  soil  should  not 
be  "polluted"  by  the  feet  of  soldiers  marching  against  the  South. 

The  President  had  but  one  reply :    "We  must  have  troops,  and  as  they 
can  neither  crawl  under  Maryland  nor  fly  over  it,  they  must  come  across  it." 


PAT  WAS  "FORNINST  THE  GOVERNMENT." 

The  Governor-General  of  Canada,  with  some  of  his  principal  officers, 
visited  President  Lincoln  in  the  summer  of  1864. 

They  had  been  very  troublesome  in  harboring  blockade  runners,  and  they 
were  said  to  have  carried  on  a  large  trade  from  their  ports  with  the  Confed- 
erates.     Lincoln    treated    his 
^6ovEKHM^';^'^  guests    with    great    courtesy. 

After  a  pleasant  interview,  the 
Governor,  alluding  to  the 
coming  Presidential  election, 
said,  jokingly,  but  with  a  grain 
of  sarcasm:  "I  understand, 
Mr.  President,  that  everybody 
votes  in  this  country.  If  w^e 
remain  until  November,  can 
we  vote?" 

"You  remind  me,"  replied 
the  President,  "of  a  countryman  of  yours,  a 
green  emigrant  from  Ireland.  Pat  arrived 
on  election  day,  and  perhaps  was  as  eager  as 
your  Excellency  to  vote,  and  to  vote  early, 
and  late  and  often. 

"So,  upon  landing  at  Castle  Garden,  he 
hastened  to  the  nearest  voting  place,  and, 
as  he  approached,  the  judge  who  received 
the  ballots  inquired,  'Who  do  you  want  to 
vote  for?  On  which  side  are  you?'  Poor  Pat  was  embarrassed;  he  did  not 
know  who  were  the  candidates.  He  stopped,  scratched  his  head,  then,  with 
the  readiness  of  his  coimtrymen,  he  said : 

"  T  am  forninst  the  Government,  anyhow.    Tell  me,  if  your  Honor  plases, 
which  is  the  rebellion  side,  and  I'll  tell  vou  how  I  want  to  vote.    In  ould  Ire- 
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to  look  into  Fremont's  case,  and  threatening  that  if  Fremont  desired  to  he 
could  set  up  a  government  for  himself. 

"I  had  to  exercise  all  the  rude  tact  I  have  to  aMoid  quarreling  with  her/' 
said  Mr.  Lincoln  afterwards. 


"ABE"  ON  A  WOODPILE. 

Lincoln's  attempt  to  make  a  lawyer  of  himself  under  adverse  and 
unpromising  circumstances — he  was  a  bare-footed  farm-hand — excited  com- 
ment. And  it  was  not  to  be  wondered. 
One  old  man,  who  was  yet  alive  as  late 
as  1901,  had  often  employed  Lincoln  to 
do  farm  work  for  him,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  him  one  day  sitting  bare- 
foot on  the  summit  of  a  woodpile  and  at- 
tentively reading  a  book. 

'"This  being  an  unusual  thing  for 
farm-hands  in  that  early  day  to  do,"  said 
the  old  man,  when  relating  the  story, 
"I  asked  him  what  he  was  reading. 

"  'I'm  not  reading,'  he  answered. 
'I'm  studying.' 

"  'Studying  what?'  I  inquired. 

"  'Law,  sir,'  was  the  emphatic  re- 
sponse. 

"It  was  really  too  rauch  for  me,  as  I 
looked  at  him  sitting  there  proud  as 
Cicero.     'Great  God  Almighty!'   I  ex- 
claimed,   and    passed    on."      Lincoln    merely   laughed    and    resumed     his 
"studies." 


TAKING  DOWN  A  DANDY. 

In  a  political  campaign,  Lincoln  once  replied  to  Colonel  Richard  Taylor, 
a  self-conceited,  dandified  man,  who  wore  a  gold  chain  and  rufifled  shirt. 
His  party  at  that  time  was  posing  as  the  hard-working  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
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McClellan  doesn't  want  to  use  the  army  for  awhile,  I'd  Hke  to  borrow  it  from 
him  and  see  if  I  can't  do  something  or  other  with  it. 

"If  McClellan  can't  fish,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  cutting  bait  at  a  time  like 
this." 


YOUNG  "SUCKER"  VISITORS. 


After  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  the  Executive 
Chamber,  a  large,  fine  room  in  the  State  House  at  Springfield,  was  set  apart 
for  him,  where  he  met  the  public  until  after  his  election. 

As  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  many  of  his  calls,  the  following  incident 
was  related  by  Mr.  Holland,  an  eye-witness:  "Mr.  Lincoln  being  in  conver- 
sation with  a  gentleman  one  day,  two  raw,  plainly-dressed  young  'Suckers' 

entered  the  room,  and  bashfully  lingered 
near  the  door.  As  soon  as  he  observed 
them,  and  saw  their  embarrassment,  he  rose 
and  walked  to  them,  saying:  'How  do  you 
do,  my  good  fellows?  What  can  I  do  for 
you?  Will  you  sit  down?'  The  spokesman  of 
the  pair,  the  shorter  of  the  two,  declined  to 
sit,  and  explained  the  object  of  the  call  thus : 
He  had  had  a  talk  about  the  relative  height 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  companion,  and  had 
asserted  his  belief  that  they  were  of  exactly 
the  same  height.  He  had  come  in  to  verify 
his  judgment.  Mr.  Lincoln  smiled,  went 
and  got  his  cane,  and,  placing  the  end  of  it 
upon  the  wall,  said : 

"  'Here,  young  man,  come  under  here.' 
"The  young  man  came  under  the  cane 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  held  it,  and  when  it  was  per- 
fectly adjusted  to  his  height,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said: 
"  'Now,  come  out,  and  hold  the  cane.' 

"This  he  did,  while  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  under.  Rubbing  his  head  back 
and  forth  to  see  that  it  worked  easily  under  the  measurement,  he  stepped 
out,  and  declared  to  the  sagacious  fellow  who  was  curiously  looking  on,  that 
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OUTRAN  THE  JACK-RABBIT. 


When  the  Union  forces  were  routed  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  there 
were  many  civilians  present,  who  had  gone  out  from  Washington  to  wit- 
ness the  battle.  Among  the  number  were  several  Congressmen.  One  of 
these  was  a  tall,  long-legged  fellow,  who  wore  a  long-tailed  coat  and  a  high 

plug  hat.  When  the  retreat  began,  this 
Congressman  was  in  the  lead  of  the  en- 
tire crowd  fleeing  toward  Washington. 
He  outran  all  the  rest,  and  was  the  first 
man  to  arrive  in  the  city.  No  person 
ever  made  such  good  use  of  long  legs 
as  this  Congressman.  His  immense 
stride  carried  him  yards  at  every  bound. 
He  went  over  ditches  and  gullies  at  a 
single  leap,  and  cleared  a  six-foot  fence 
with  a  foot  to  spare.  As  he  went  over 
the  fence  his  plug  hat  blew  off,  but  he 
did  not  pause.  With  his  long  coat-tails 
flying  in  the  wind,  he  continued  straight 
ahead  for  Washington. 
V_   K;^— '^"3  ^  Many    of   those    behind    him   were 

''"  ' —  scared  almost  to  death,  but  the  flying 

Congressman  was  such  a  comical  figure 
that  they  had  to  laugh  in  spite  of  their 
terror. 

Mr.  Lincoln  enjoyed  the  description 
of  how  this  Congressman  led  the  race 
from  Bull's  Run,  and  laughed  at  it 
heartily. 

"I  never  knew  but  one  fellow  who 
could  run  like  that,"  he  said,  "and  he 
was  a  young  man  out  in  Illinois.  Pie 
had  been  sparking  a  girl,  much  against 
the  wishes  of  her  father.  In  fact,  the  old 
man  took  such  a  dislike  to  him  that  he  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  ever 
caught  him  around  his  premises  again. 

"One  evening  the  young  man  learned  that  the  girl's  father  had  gone  to 
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steamed  in,  but  his  indiscreet  manner  of  loudly  addressing-  the  President- 
elect might  have  led  to  serious  consequences  to  the  latter. 


HIS  "BROAD"  STORIES. 

Mrs.  Rose  Linder  Wilkinson,  who  often  accompanied  her  father,  Judge 
Linder,  in  the  days  when  he  rode  circuit  with  Mr,  Lincoln,  tells  the  following 
story : 

"At  night,  as  a  rule,  the  lawyers  spent  awhile  in  the  parlor,  and  permit- 
ted the  women  who  happened  to  be  along  to  sit  with  them.  But  after  half 
an  hour  or  so  we  would  no- 
tice it  was  time  for  us  to 
leave  them.  I  remember 
traveling  the  circuit  one  sea- 
son when  the  young  wife  of 
one  of  the  lawyers  was 
with  him.  The  place  was 
so  crowded  that  she  and  I 
were  made  to  sleep  to- 
gether. When  the  time 
came  for  banishing  us  from 
the  parlor,  we  went  up  to 
our  room  and  sat  there  till 
bed-time,  listening  to  the 
roars  that  followed  each 
other  swiftly  while  those 
lawyers  down-stairs  told  sto- 
ries and  laughed  till  the 
rafters  rang. 

"In  the  morning  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  to  me:  'Rose, 
did  we  disturb  your  sleep 
last  night?'  I  answered, 
*No,  I  had  no  sleep' — which 
was   not   entirely   true,   but 

the  retort  amused  him.    Then  the  young  lawyer's  wife  complained  to  him  that 
we  were  not  fairly  used.    We  came  along  with  them,  young  women,  and 
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proportion,  which  may  be  stated  thus :  'As  the  negro  is  to  the  white  man, 
so  is  the  crocodile  to  the  negro;  and  as  the  negro  may  rightfully  treat  the 
crocodile  as  a  beast  or  reptile,  so  the  white  man  may  rightfully  treat  the  negro 

as  a  beast  or  reptile.'  " 

» 

LINCOLN  WAS  READY  TO  FIGHT. 


On  one  occasion,  Colonel  Baker  was  speaking  in  a  court-house,  which 
had  been  a  storehouse,  and,  on  making  some  remarks  that  were  ofifensive  to 
certain  political  rowdies  in  the  crowd,  they  cried :    "Take  him  ofl  the  stand !" 

Immediate  confu- 
sion followed,  and 
there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  the 
demand  into  execu- 
tion. Directly  over 
the  speaker's  head 
was  an  old  skylight, 
at  which  it  appeared 
Mr.  Lincoln  had 
been  listening  to  the 
speech.  In  an  in- 
stant, Mr.  Lincoln's 
feet  came  through 
the  skylight,  fol- 
lowed by  his  tall  and 
sinewy  frame,  and 
he  was  standing  by 
Colonel  Baker's  side. 
He  raised  his  hand, 
and  the  assembly 
subsided  into  si- 
lence. "Gentlemen," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"let  us  not  disgrace 
the  age  and  country 
in  which  we  live.  This  is  a  land  where  freedom  of  speech  is  guaranteed.  Mr. 
Baker  has  a  right  to  speak,  and  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  so.    I  am  here  to 
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WITHDREW  THE  COLT. 

Mr.  Alcott,  of  Elgin,  111.,  tells  of  seeing 
Mr.  Lincoln  coming  away  from  church, 
unusually  early  one  Sunday  morning.  "The 
sermon  could  not  have  been  more  than  half 
way  through,"  says  Mr.  Alcott.  "  'Tad'  was 
slung  across  his  left  arm  like  a  pair  of  saddle- 
bags, and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  striding  along 
with  long,  deliberate  steps  toward  his  home. 
On  one  of  the  street  corners  he  encountered 
a  group  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln anticipated  the  question  which  was 
about  to  be  put  by  the  group,  and,  taking  his 
figure  of  speech  from  practices  with  which 
they  were  only  too  familiar,  said :  'Gentle- 
men, I  entered  this  colt,  but  he  kicked 
around  so  I  had  to  withdraw  him.'  " 


"TAD"    GOT    HIS    DOLLAR. 

No  matter  who  was  with  the  President, 
or  how  intently  absorbed,  his  little  son  "Tad" 
was  always  welcome.  He  almost  always  ac- 
companied his  father. 

Once,  on  the  way  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
he  became  very  troublesome.  The  President 
was  much  engaged  in  conversation  with  the 
party  who  accompanied  him,  and  he  at 
length  said: 

"  'Tad,'  if  you  will  be  a  good  boy,  and  not 
disturb  me  any  more  until  we  get  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  I  will  give  you  a  dollar." 

The  hope  of  reward   was   effectual   for 
awhile    in    securing    silence,    but,    boylike, 
"Tad"  soon  forgot  his  promise,  and  was  as  ^ 
noisy  as  ever.    Upon  reaching  their  destina- 
tion,   however,    he    said,    very    promptly: 
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of  things  in  the  dining-room.  It  will  never  do  for  me,  if  elected,  to  make  this 
young  man  a  member  of  my  Cabinet,  for  it  is  plain  he  cannot  be  trusted  with 
secrets  of  state." 


THE  GENERAL  WAS  "HEADED  IN." 

A  Union  general,  operating  with  his  command  in  West  Virginia,  allowed 
himself  and  his  men  to  be  trapped,  and  it  was  feared  his  force  would  be  cap- 
tured by  the  Confederates.  The  President  heard  the  report  read  by  the 
operator,  as  it  came  over  the  wire,  and  remarked : 

"Once  there  was  a  man 
out  West  who  was  'heading' 
a  barrel,  as  they  used  to  call 
it.  He  worked  like  a  good 
fellow  in  driving  down  the 
hoops,  but  just  about  the 
time  he  thought  he  had  the 
job  done,  the  head  would 
fall  in.  Then  he  had  to  do 
the  work  all  over  again. 

"All  at  once  a  bright  idea 
entered  his  brain,  and  he 
wondered  how  it  was  he 
hadn't  figured  it  out  before. 
His  boy,  a  bright,  smart  lad, 
was  standing  by,  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  business,  and, 
lifting  the  young  one  up,  he 
put  him  inside  the  barrel, 
telling  him  to  hold  the  head 
in  its  proper  place,  while  he 
pounded  down  the  hoops 
on  the  sides.  This  worked 
like  a  charm,  and  he  soon  had  the  'heading'  done. 

"Then  he  realized  that  his  boy  was  inside  the  barrel,  and  how  to  get  him 
out  he  couldn't  for  his  life  figure  out.  General  Blank  is  now  inside  the  barrel, 
'headed  in,'  and  the  job  now  is  to  get  him  out." 
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THE  CABINET  WAS  A-SETTIN'. 

Being-  in  Washington  one  day,  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  thought  he'd 
take  a  look  around.      In  passing  through   the   grounds  surrounding  the 

White     House,     he     cast     a 
glance  toward  the  Presiden- 
tial residence,  and  was  aston- 
ished to  see  three  pairs  of  feet 
resting   on   the    ledge   of   an 
open  window   in  one  of  the 
apartments     of     the    second 
story.    The  divine  paused  for 
a   moment,   calmly   surveyed 
the     unique     spectacle,     and 
then    resumed    his    walk    to- 
ward   the   War   Department. 
Seeing   a  la- 
borer      at 
work  not  far 
from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Man- 
s  i  o  n,     Mr. 
Collyer 
asked    him 
w  h  a  t  i  t  a  1 1 
mean  t.   To 
whom  did 
the    feet    be- 
long, and,  particularly,  the  mammoth  ones?    "You  old  fool"  answered  the 
workman,  "that's  the   Cabinet,  which  is  a-settin',  an'  them  thar  big  feet 
belongs  to  'Old  Abe.'  " 


A  BULLET  THROUGH  HIS   HAT. 

A  soldier  tells  the  following  story  of  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Mr. 
Lincoln : 

"One  night  I  was  doing  sentinel  duty  at  the  entrance  to  the  Soldiers' 
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consciousness  that  something  unusual  had  happened,  perceived  who  stood 
before  him,  and,  seizing  his  friend's  hand,  shook  it  again  heartily,  saying : 

"How  do  you  do?  How  do  you  do?  Excuse  me  for  not  noticing  you. 
I  was  thinking  of  a  man  down  South." 

"The  man  down  South"  was  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  then  on  his  march 
to  the  sea. 


COULDN'T  LET  GO  THE  HOG. 


/»-*v^ 


When  Governor  Custer  of  Pennsylvania  described  the  terrible  butchery 
at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  almost  broken-hearted. 

The  Governor  regretted  that  his  description  had  so  sadly  affected  th» 
President.  He  remarked :  "I  would  give  all  I  possess  to  know  how  to  res- 
cue you  from  this  terrible  war."  Then  Mr. 
Lincoln's  wonderful  recuperative  powers 
asserted  themselves  and  this  marvelous 
man  was  himself. 

Lincoln's  whole  aspect  suddenly 
changed,  and  he  relieved  his  mind  by  tell- 
ing a  story. 

"This  reminds  me.  Governor,"  he  said, 
"of  an  old  farmer  out  in  Illinois  that  I  used 
to  know. 

"He  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  into 
hog-raising.  He  sent  out  to  Europe  and 
imported  the  finest  breed  of  hogs  he  could 
buy. 

"The  prize  hog  was  put  in  a  pen,  and 
the  farmer's  two  mischievous  boys,  James 
and  John,  were  told  to  be  sure  not  to  let 
it  out.  But  James,  the  worst  of  the  two, 
let  the  brute  out  the  next  day.     The  hog 

went  straight  for  the  boys,  and  drove  John  up  a  tree,  then  the  hog  went  for 
the  seat  of  James'  trousers,  and  the  only  way  the  boy  could  save  himself  was 
by  holding  on  to  the  hog's  tail 

"The  hog  would  not  give  up  his  hunt,  nor  the  boy  his  hold!    After  they 
had  made  a  good  many  circles  around  the  tree,  the  boy's  courage  began  to 


JOSEPH  MEDILL,  for  nearly  forty  years  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  one  of 
the  leaders  and  founders  of  the  Republican  party,  sometimes  called  "the  Greeiey  of  the 
West,"  was  a  personal  friend  of  President  Lincoln,  and  a  supporter  of  the  latter's  policy. 
However,  he  did  not  escape  Lincoln's  anger  when,  with  other  Chicago  men,  he  called 
upon  the  President  to  request  that  Chicago's  quota  of  men  on  the  last  call  for  troops  be 
lowered.  Air.  Medill  afterwards  said,  "That  was  the  first  time  I  was  ever  whipped."  The 
great  editor  was  born  in  Canada  in  1823.  and  died  in  1898.  He  was  a  strong  and  vigorous 
writer,  firm  in  maintaining  a  stand  once  taken,  and  always  fought  fairly.  (369) 


RICHARD  YATES,  the  famous  War  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  a  valued  friend  of 
President  Lincoln,  was,  like  the  latter,  a  native  of  Kentucky.  Governor  Yates'  energetic 
methods  in  organizing  and  equipping  regiments  and  sending  them  to  the  front  pleased 
Lincoln  greatly.  Governor  Yates  gave  General  Grant  the  first  commission  he  received  in 
the  War,  making  the  "Old  Commander"  a  colonel.  Governor  Yates  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator  in  1865,  serving  until  1871,  and  died  in  1873,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  He 
was  also  sent  to  Congress  several  times.  (37o) 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHt.R  was  a  hearty  supporter  and  adherent  of  Presment  Lin- 
coln, his  sermons  from  the  pulpit  of  Plymouth  Church  doing  much  toward  keeping  up 
the  spirit  of  th-j  Northern  men  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  days  of  the  War.  Springfield  rifles 
were  called  "Beecher's  Bibles"  because  the  clergyman  urged  every  Unionist  to  buy  one, 
and  followed  his  own  advice  by  subscribing  for  one  of  these  weapons.  He  loved  and  ad- 
mired Lincoln,  often  counseled  with  him,  and  delivered  a  wonderful  sermon  at  his  death. 
Mr.  Beecher  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1813.  and  died  in  1887.  (477) 


EDWARD  EVERETT  was  conspicuous  among  those  who  sought  to  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  slavery  long  before  the  Civil  War  began,  and  after  President  Lincoln  became 
the  occupant  of  the  White  House  Mr.  Everett  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor.  Mr. 
Everett  was  the  orator  of  the  day  at  the  dedication  of  the  Field  of  Gettysburg  as  a  National 
Cemetery,  whsn  Lincoln  delivered  his  never-to-be-forgotten  address.  In  i860  Mr.  Everett 
allowed  his  name  to  appear  as  the  Vice-Presidential  candidate  on  the  Constitutional-Union 
ticket,  which  received  thirty-nine  electoral  votes.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1794, 
and  died  in  1865.  (478) 


CORNELIUS  VAXDERBILT,  founder  of  the  House  of  Vanderbilt,  was  a  linn 
and  staunch  friend  of  the  Union,  as  was  shown  when  he  made  a  gift  to  the  United  States 
Government  of  a  ship  worth  $1,000,000.  As  a  large  owner  of  vessels  his  advice  was  much 
sought  after,  and  President  Lincoln  had  a  high  regard  for  him.  When  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  died,  in  1877,  he  left  $100,000,000,  which  has  since  been  increased  to  fully 
$500,000,000.  He  was  born  on  Staten  Island  in  1794,  and  was  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  railroad  system  of  the  East.  (495) 


ALLAN  PINKERTON,  in  many  respects  the  greatest,  shrewdest  and  most  successful 
detective  the  world  has  known,  accompanied  President  Lincoln  from  Springfield,  Illinois, 
to  Washington  in  February,  1861.  The  safety  of  the  person  of  the  President-elect  was  in 
his  care,  and  it  would  have  been  an  impossibility  for  an  assassin  to  have  harmed  Mr. 
Lincoln,  Pinkerton's  watchful  eyes  being  upon  all  who  approached.  The  agency  he  estab- 
lished is  noted  for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  it  runs  down  criminals,  its  "rogues' 
gallery"  is  the  most  complete  ever  made.  Mr.  Pinkerton  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1819, 
and  died  in   1884.  (496) 
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CHARLES  SUMNER,  although  an  aristocrat  by  birth  and  education,  was  a  sincere 
friend  of  the  Martyr  President,  being  quick  to  recognize  the  great  quaUties  of  the  latter. 
He  was  an  intimate  at  the  White  House,  and  gave  the  President  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
when  the  country  was  compelled  to  face  serious  problems.  From  the  first  he  insisted  that 
the  United  States  must  surrender  the  Confederate  Commissioners,  Mason  and  Slidell. 
His  judgment  agreed  with  Lincoln's.  Mr.  Sumner  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  i8ii, 
represented  it  in  the  United  States  Senate  many  years,  and  died  in  1874.  (387) 


BENJAMIN  F.  WADE,  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio  during  the  War,  was  one 
of  the  men  who  antagonized  President  Lincoln  and  did  much  to  annoy  and  harass  him. 
His  attitude,  however,  was  not  one  of  personal  hostility  to  the  President.  Senator  Wade 
was  President  of  the  United  States  Senate  when  President  Andrew  Johnson  was  impeached, 
and  had  the  latter  been  found  guilty  and  removed  from  ofifice  Senator  Wade  would  have 
been  his  successor  in  the  White  House.  It  is  said  Wade  had  made  every  preparation  to 
move  into  "the  house  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue."  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts 
in  1800,  and  died  in  1878.  (388) 
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folks  who  once  started  out  Maying.     To  reach  tlieir  destination,  they  had 

to  cross  a  shallow  stream,  and  did  so  by  means  of  an  old  flatboat.     When 

the  time  came  to  returit,  they  found  to  their 

dismay  that  the  old  scow  had  disappeared. 

They  were  in  sore  trouble,  and  thought  over 

all  manner  of  devices  for  getting  over  the 

water,  but  without  avail. 

"After  a  time,  one  of  the  boys  proposed 
that  each  fellow  should  pick  up  the  girl  he 
liked  best  and  wade  over  with  her.  The 
masterly  proposition  was  carried  out,  until 
all  that  were  left  upon  the  island  was  a 
little  short  chap  and  a  great,  long,  gothic- 
built,  elderly  lady. 

"Now,  Creswell,  you  are  trying  to  leave 
me  in  the  same  predicament.  You  fellows 
are  all  getting  your  own  friends  out  of  this' 
scrape;  and  you  will  succeed  in  carrying  ofT 
one  after  another,  until  nobody  but  Jefif 
Davis  and  myself  will  be  left  on  the  island, 

and  then  I  won't  know  what  to  do.     How  should  I  feel?   How  should  I 
look,  lugging  him  over? 

"I  guess  the  way  to  avoid  such  an  embarrassing  situation  is  to  let  them 
all  out  at  once."    , 

He  made  a  somewhat  similar  illustration  at  an  informal  Cabinet  meeting, 
at  which  the  disposition  of  Jefiferson  Davis  and  other  prominent  Confeder- 
ates was  discussed.  Each  member  of  the  Cabinet  gave  his  opinion;  most 
of  them  were  for  hanging  the  traitors,  or  for  some  severe  punishment. 
President  Lincoln  said  nothing. 

Finally,  Joshua  F.  Speed,  his  old  and  confidential  friend,  who  had  been 
invited  to  the  meeting,  said,  "I  have  heard  the  opinion  of  your  Ministers, 
and  would  like  to  hear  yours." 

"Well,  Josh,"  replied  President  Lincoln,  "when  I  was  a  boy  in  Indiana, 
I  went  to  a  neighbor's  house  one  morning  and  found  a  boy  of  my  own  size 
holding  a  coon  by  a  string.  I  asked  him  what  he  had  and  what  he  was 
doing. 

"He  says,  'It's  a  coon.  Dad  cotched  six  last  night,  and  killed  all  but 
this  poor  little  cuss.    Dad  told  me  to  hold  him  until  he  came  back,  and  I'm 
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"In  the  midst  of  this,  however,  He  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  must 
not  be  forgotten. 

"Nor  must  those  whose  harder  part  gives  us  the  cause  of  rejoicing  be 
overlooked;  their  honors  must  not  be  parceled  out  with  others. 

"I  myself  was  near  the  front,  and  had  the  high  pleasure  of  transmitting 
the  good  news  to  you;  but  no  part  of  the  honor,  for  plan  or  execution,  is 
mine. 

"To  General  Grant,  his  skillful  officers  and  brave  men,  all  belongs." 


NO  OTHERS  IIKE  THEM. 


One  day  an  old  lady  from  the  country  called  on  President  Lincoln,  her 
tanned  face  peering  up  to  his  through  a  pair  of   spectacles.     Her   errand 
was  to  present  Mr.  Lincoln  a  pair  of  stockings  of  her 
own  make  a  yard  long.     Kind  tears  came  to  his  eyes 
as  she  spoke  to  him,  and  then,  holding  the  stockings 
one  in  each  hand,  dangling  wide  apart  for  general  inspec- 
tion, he  assured  her  that  he 
should  take  them  with  him 
to  Washington,  where  (and 
here  his  eyes  twinkled)  he 
was  sure  he  should  not  be 
able  to  find  any  like  them. 

Quite  a  number  of  well- 
known  men  were  in  the 
room  with  the  President 
when  the  old  lady  made  her 
presentation.  Among  them 
was  George  S.  Boutwell, 
who  afterwards  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  amusement  of  the 
company  was  not  at  all  di- 
minished by  Mr.  Boutwell's 
remark,  that  the  lady  had 
evidently  made  a  very  cor- 
rect estimate  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  latitude  and  longitude. 
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"Oh,"  said  the  President,  "Stanton  has  gone  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
Dana  is  acting.    H&will  attend  to  it  for  you." 

This  he  said  with  a  manner  of  rehef.  as  if  it  was  a  piece  of  good  luck  to 
find  a  man  there  who  would  obey  his  orders. 

The  nomination  was  sent  to  the  Senate  and  confirmed. 


IDENTIFIED  THE   COLORED   MAN. 


Many  applications  reached  Lincoln  as  he  passed  to  and  from  the  White 
House  and  the  War  Department.     One  day  as  he  crossed  the  park  he  was 
stopped  by  a  negro,  who  told 
him  a  pitiful  story.  The  Pres- 
ident wrote  him  out  a  check, 

which  read:   "Pay  to  colored  /c:^>v        'i 

man  with  one  leg  five  dol-  r^^~~-J        \¥ 

lars."  '         ^         ^' 


OFFICE     SEEKERS 

WORSE  THAN 

WAR. 


When  the  Republican 
party  came  into  power, 
Washington  swarmed  with 
office-seekers.  They  over- 
ran the  White  House  and 
gave  the  President  great  an- 
noyance. The  incongruity 
of  a  man  in  his  position,  and 
with  the  very  life  of  the  coun- 
try at  stake,  pausing  to  ap- 
point postmasters,  struck  Mr. 
Lincoln  forcibly.  "What  is 
the  matter,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  a  friend  one  day,  when  he  saw  him  looking 
particularly  grave  and  dispirited.    "Has  anything  gone  wrong  at  th«  front?" 
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picked  up  a  coal,  which  he  blew,  clapped  it  on  the  powder,  and  after  the 
resulting  explosion,  added,  "You  see  there  is  too  much  left  there." 


SLEEP  STANDING  UP. 

McClellan  was  a  thorn  in  Lincoln's  side — "always  up  in  the  air,"  as  the 
President  put  it — and  yet  he  hesitated  to  remove  him.    "The  Young  Napo- 
leon"  was   a  good  organizer,   but  no   fighter.      Lincoln  sent  him   every- 
thing   necessary    in   the   way   of   men,    am- 
munition, artillery  and  equipments,  but  he 
was  forever  unready. 

Instead  of  making  a  forward  move- 
ment at  the  time  expected,  he  would  notify 
the  President  that  he  must  have  more  men. 
These  were  given  him  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  then  would  come  a  demand  for  more 
horses,  more  this  and  that,  usually  winding 
up  with  a  demand  for  still  "more  men." 

Lincoln  bore  it  all  in  patience  for  a 
long  time,  but  one  day,  when  he  had  re- 
ceived another  request  for  more  men,  he 
made  a  vigorous  protest. 

"If  I  gave  McClellan  all  the  men  he  asks 
for,"  said  the  President,  "they  couldn't  find 
room  to  lie  down.  They'd  have  to  sleep  stand- 
ing up." 


SHOULD  HAVE  FOUGHT  ANOTHER  BATTLE. 

General  Meade,  after  the  great  victory  at  Gettysburg,  was  again  face 
to  face  with  General  Lee  shortly  afterwards  at  Williamsport,  and  even  the 
former's  warmest  friends  agree  that  he  might  have  won  in  another  battle, 
but  he  took  no  action.  He  was  not  a  "pushing"  man  like  Grant.  It  was  this 
negligence  on  the  part  of  Meade  that  lost  him  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral,  conferred  upon  General  Sheridan. 

A  friend  of  Meade's,  speaking  to  President  Lincoln  and  intimating  that 
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LINCOLN   SILENCES   SEWARD. 


General  Farnsworth  told  the  writer  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that,  being 
in  the  War  Office  one  day,  Secretary  Stanton  told  him  that  at  the  last 
Cabinet  meeting  he  had  learned  a  lesson  he  should  never  forget,  and  thought 
he  had  obtained  an  insight  into  Mr.  Lincoln's  wonderful  power  over  the 
masses.  The  Secretary  said  a  Cabinet  meeting  was  called  to  consider  our 
relations  with  England  in 
regard  to  the  Mason-Slidell 
affair.  One  after  another  of 
the  Cabinet  presented  his 
views,  and  Mr.  Seward  read 
an  elaborate  diplomatic  dis- 
patch, which  he  had  pre- 
pared. 

Finally  Mr.  Lincoln  read 
what  he  termed  '"a  few  brief 
remarks  upon  the  subject," 
and  asked  the  opinions  of  his 
auditors.  They  unanimously 
agreed  that  our  side  of  the 
question  needed  no  more 
argument  than  was  con- 
tained in  the  President's 
"few  brief  remarks." 

Mr.  Seward  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  adopt  the  remarks, 
and,  giving  them  more  of  the  phraseology  usual  in  diplomatic  circles,  send 
them  to  Lord  Palmerston,  the  British  premier. 

"Then,"  said  Secretary  Stanton,  "came  the  demonstration.  The  Presi- 
dent, half  wheeling  in  his  seat,  threw  one  leg  over  the  chair-arm.  and, 
holding  the  letter  in  his  hand,  said,  'Seward,  do  you  suppose  Palmerston 
will  understand  our  position  from  that  letter,  just  as  it  is?' 

"  'Certainly,  Mr.  President.' 

"  'Do  you  suppose  the  London  Times  will?' 

"  'Certainly.' 

"  'Do  you  suppose  the  average  Englishman  of  affairs  will?' 

"  'Certainly;   it  cannot  be  mistaken  in  England.' 
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FEW,   BUT  BOISTEROUS. 


Lincoln  was  a  very  quiet  man,  and  went  about  his  business  in  a  quiet  way, 
making  the  least  noise  possible.  He  heartily  disliked  those  boisterous  peo- 
ple who  were  constantly  deluging  him  with  advice,  and  shouting  at  the  tops 
of  their  voices  whenever  they  appeared  at  the  White  House.  "These  noisy 
people  create  a  great  clam- 
or," said  he  one  day,  in  con- 
versation with  some  personal 
friends,  "and  remind  me,  by 
the  way,  of  a  good  story  I 
heard  out  in  Illinois  while  I 
was  practicing,  or  trying  to 
practice,  some  law  there.  I 
will  say,  though,  that  I  prac- 
ticed more  law  than  I  ever 
got  paid  for. 

"A  fellow  who  lived  just 
out  of  town,  on  the  bank  of  a 
large  marsh,  conceived  a  big 
idea  in  the  money-making 
line.  He  took  it  to  a  promi- 
nent merchant,  and  began  to 
develop  his  plans  and  specifi- 
cations. 'There  are  at  least 
ten  million  frogs  in  that 
marsh  near  me,  an'  I'll  just 
arrest  a  couple  of  carloads  of 
them  and  hand  them  over  to 
you.  You  can  send  them  to 
the  big  cities  and  make  lots 
of  money  for  both  of  us. 
Frogs'  legs  are  great  delica- 
cies in  the  big  towns,  an'  not 
very  plentiful.  It  won't  take 
me  more'n  two  or  three  days 

to  pick  'em.    They  make  so  much  noise  my  family  can't  sleep,  and  by  this 
deal  I'll  get  rid  of  a  nuisance  and  gather  in  some  cash.' 
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prehend,  and  he  never  said  anything  which  was  not  full  of  the  deepast 
meaning. 


WHAT  AILED  THE  BOYS. 


Mr.  Roland  Diller,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  neighbors  in  Spring- 
field, tells  the  following : 

'I  was  called  to  the  door  one  day  by  the  cries  of  children  in  the  street, 
and  there  was  Mr.  Lincoln,  striding  by  with  two  of  his  boys,  both  of  whom 
were  wailing  aloud.  'Why, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  what's  the 
matter  with  the  boys?'  I 
asked. 

"  'Just  what's  the  matter  Y^tJp 

with  the  whole  world,'  Lin- 
coln replied.  'I've  got  three 
walnuts,  and  each  wants 
two.*  " 


TAD'S  CONFEDERATE  FLAG. 

One  of  the  prettiest  in- 
cidents in  the  closing  days 
of  the  Civil  War  occurred 
when  the  troops,  'marching 
home  again,'  passed  in 
grand  form,  if  with  well- 
worn  uniforms  and  tattered 
bunting,  before  the  White 
House. 

Naturally,    an    immense 
crowd    had    assembled    on 
the      streets,      the      lawns, 
porches,    balconies,    and    windows,    even    those    of    the    executive    man- 
sion itself  being  crowded  to  excess.     A  central  figure  was  that  of  the 
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DON'T  TRUST  TOO  FAR. 

In  the  campaign  of  1852,  Lincoln,  in  reply  to  Douglas'  speech,  wherein 
he  spoke  of  confidence  in  Providence,  replied :  "Let  us  stand  by  our  candi- 
date (General  Scott)  as  faithfully  as  he  has  always  stood  by  our  country, 
and  I  much  doubt  if  we  do  not  perceive  a  slight  abatement  of  Judge  Doug- 


las' confidence  in  Providence  as  well  as  the  people.  I  suspect  that  confi- 
dence is  not  more  firmly  fixed  with  the  Judge  than  it  was  with  the  old  woman 
whose  horse  ran  away  with  her  in  a  buggy.  She  said  she  'trusted  in  Provi- 
defice  till  the  britchen  broke/  and  then  she  'didn't  know  what  in  airth 
to  do.'  " 


HE'D  "RISK  THE  DICTATORSHIP." 


Lincoln's  great  generosity  to  his  leaders  was  shown  when,  in  January, 
1863,  he  assigned  "Fighting  Joe"  Hooker  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Hooker  had  believed  in  a  military  dictatorship,  and  it  was 
an  open  secret  that  McClellan  might  have  become  such  had  he  possessed 
the  nerve.     Lincoln,  however,  was  not  bothered  by  this  prattle,  as  he  did 
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WANTED    HER    CHILDEEN   BACK. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1863,  "Harper's  Weekly"  appeared  with  a  car- 
toon representing  Columbia  indignantly  demanding  of  President  Lincoln 
and  Secretary  of  [War  Stanton  that  they  restore  to  her  those  of  her  sons 
killed  in  battle.    Below  the  picture  is  the  reading  matter : 

COLUMBIA:  "Where  are  my  15,000  sons — murdered  at  Fredericks- 
burg?" 

LINCOLN:  "This  reminds  me  of  a  little  joke " 

COLUMBIA:   "Go  tell  your  joke  at  Springfield!!" 

The  battle  of    Fredericksburg  was  fought    on  December  13th,   1862, 


.i<j Q 


between  General  Burnside,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
General  Lee's  force.  The  Union  troops,  time  and  again,  assaulted  the  heights 
where  the  Confederates  had  taken  position,  but  were  driven  back  with  fright- 
ful losses.  The  enemy,  being  behind  breastworks,  suffered  comparatively 
little.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fight  the  Confederate  line  was  broken,  but 
the  result  of  the  engagement  was  disastrous  to  the  Union  cause.  Burnside 
had  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  killed,  nine  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  one  wounded,  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  miss- 
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he  was  glad  to  retreat  from  the  house.     He  did  not  return  till  very  late  at 
night,  and  then  slipped  quietly  in  at  a  rear  door. 


WOULDN'T  HOLD  TITLE  AGAINST  HIM. 

During  the  rebellion  the  Austrian  Minister  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment introduced  to  the  President  a  count,  a  subject  of  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, who  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  position  in  the  American  army. 

Being  introduced  by  the  ac- 
credited Minister  of  Austria 
he  required  no  further 
recommendation  to  secure 
the  appointment;  but,  fear- 
ingthat  his  importance  might 
not  be  fully  appreciated  by 
the  republican  President, 
the  count  was  particular  in 
impressing  the  fact  upon 
him  that  he  bore  that  title, 
and  that  his  family  was  an- 
cient and  highly  respectable. 
President  Lincoln  listened 
with  attention,  until  this 
unnecessary  commendation 
was  mentioned;  then,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he 
tapped  the  aristocratic  sprig 
of  hereditary  nobility  on  the 
shoulder  in  the  most  fatherly 
way,  as  if  the  gentleman  had 
made  a  confession  of  some 
unfortunate  circumstance 
connected  with  his  lineage, 
for  which  he  was  in  no  way 
responsible,   and   said: 

"Never  mind, you  shall  be 
treated   with   just    as    muck 
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Lincoln  took  her  upon  his  knee  and  chatted  with  her  for  a  moment  in 
his  merry  way,  when  she  turned  to  her  father  and  exclaimed : 
"Oh.  Pa!   he  isn't  ugly  at  all;  he's  just  beautiful!" 


BIG  ENOUGH  HOG  FOR  HIM. 


To  a  curiosity-seeker  who  desired  a  permit  to  pass  the  lines  to  visit  the 
field  of  Bull  Run,  after  the  first  battle.  Lincoln  made  the  following  reply: 

"A  man  in  Cortlandt  county 


raised  a  porker  of  such  un- 
usual    size    that    strangers 

d  l'H'J-T^'>-^tJS'l  I  '/"^         "^       went   out    of   their   way   to 

see  it. 

"One  of  them  the  other 
day  met  the  old  gentleman 
and  inquired  about  the  ani- 
mal. 

"  'Wall,  yes,'  the  old  fel- 
low said,  'I've  got  such  a 
critter,  mi'ty  big  un;  but  I 
guess  I'll  have  to  charge 
you  about  a  shillin'  for  look- 
in'  at  him.' 
1  if*"4  '='^-::i^^j/'^'  "The  stranger  looked  at 

the  old  man  for  a  minute  or 
so,  pulled  out  the  desired  coin,  handed  it  to  him  and  started  to  go  off.  'Hold 
on,'  said  the  other,    'don't  you  want  to  see  the  hog?' 

"  'No,'  said  the  stranger;  'I  have  seen  as  big  a  hog  as  I  want  to  see !' 
''And  you  will  find  that  fact  the  case  with  yourself,  if  you  should  happen 
to  see  a  few  live  rebels  there  as  well  as  dead  ones." 
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"ABE"    OFFERS    A    SPEECH    FOR    SOMETHING    TO  EAT. 

When  Lincoln's  special  train  from  Springfield  to  Washington  reached 
the  Illinois  State  line,  there  was  a  stop  for  dinner.  There  was  such  a  crowd 
that  Lincoln  could  scarcely  reach  the  dining-room. 


.  .  . THE .  .  . 

STORY  OF  LINCOLN'S  LIFE. 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  once  was  asked  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life,  he 
replied : 

"It  is  contained  in  one  line  of  Gray's  'Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard' : 

"  'The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.'  " 

That  was  true  at  the  time  he  said  it,  as  everything  else  he  said  was 
Truth,  but  he  was  then  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  career  that  was  to  glorify 
him  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  world,  and  place  his  name  forever  beside  the 
immortal  name  of  the  mighty  Washington. 

Many  great  men,  particularly  those  of  America,  began  life  in  humbleness 
and  poverty,  but  none  ever  came  from  such  depths  or  rose  to  such  a  height  as 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

His  birthplace,  in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  was  but  a  wilderness,  and 
Spencer  county,  Indiana,  to  which  the  Lincoln  family  removed  when  Abra- 
ham was  in  his  eighth  year,  was  a  wilder  and  still  more  uncivilized  region. 
The  little  red  schoolhouse  which  now  so  thickly  adorns  the  country  hillside 
had  not  yet  been  built.  There  were  scattered  log  schoolhouses,  but  they  were 
few  and  far  between.  In  several  of  these  Mr.  Lincoln  got  the  rudiments  of  an 
education — an  education  that  was  never  finished,  for  to  the  day  of  his  death 
he  was  a  student  and  a  seeker  after  knowledge. 

Some  records  of  his  schoolboy  days  are  still  left  us.  One  is  a  book  made 
and  bovmd  by  Lincoln  himself,  in  which  he  had  written  the  table  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  the  sums  to  be  worked  out  therefrom.  This  was  his 
arithmetic,  for  he  was  too  poor  to  own  a  printed  copy. 

A  YOUTHFUL  POET. 

On  one  of  the  pages  of  this  quaint  book  he  had  written  these  four  lines 
of  schoolboy  doggerel : 

"Abraham  Lincoln, 
His  Hand  and  Pen, 
He  Will  be  Good, 

But  God  knows  when." 
461 
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"CAPTAIN  LINCOLN"  PLEASED  HIM. 

At  this  period  in  his  career  the  Blackhawk  War  broke  out,  and  Lincohi 
was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  Governor  Reynold's  call  for  a  thousand 
mounted  volunteers  #0  assist  the  United  States  troops  in  driving  Blackhawk 
back  across  the  Mississippi.  Lincoln  enlisted  in  the  company  from  Sanga- 
mon county  and  was  elected  captain.  He  often  remarked  that  this  gave 
him  greater  pleasure  than  anything  that  had  happened  in  his  life  up  to  this 
time.  He  had,  however,  no  opportunities  in  this  war  to  perform  any  dis- 
tinguished service. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  Blackhawk  War,  in  which,  as  he  said  afterward, 
in  a  humorous  speech,  when  in  Congress,  that  he  "fought,  bled  and  came 
away,"  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Legislature.  This  was  the 
only  time  in  his  life,  as  he  himself  has  said,  that  he  was  ever  beaten  by  the 
people.  Although  defeated,  in  his  own  town  of  New  Salem  he  received  all 
of  the  two  hundred  and  eight  votes  cast  except  three. 

FAILURE   AS  A   BUSINESS  MAN. 

Lincoln's  next  business  venture  was  with  William  Berry  in  a  general 
store,  under  the  firm  name  of  Lincoln  &  Berry,  but  did  not  take  long 
to  show  that  he  was  not  adapted  for  a  business  career.  The  firm  failed, 
Berry  died  and  the  debts  of  the  firm  fell  entirely  upon  Lincoln.  Many  of 
these  debts  he  might  have  escaped  legally,  but  he  assumed  them  all  and 
it  was  not  until  fifteen  years  later  that  the  last  indebtedness  of  Lincoln  & 
Berry  was  discharged.  During  his  membership  in  this  firm  he  had  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  law,  beginning  at  the  beginning,  that  is  with  Black- 
stone.  Now  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  he  spent  much  of  his  time  lying 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree  poring  over  law  books,  borrowed  from  a  comrade 
in  the  Blackhawk  War,  who  was  then  a  practicing  lawyer  at  Springfield. 

GAINS  FAME  AS  A  STORY  TELLER. 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  Lincoln's  fame  as  a  story-teller  began 
to  spread  far  and  wide.  His  sayings  and  his  jokes  were  repeated  throughout 
that  section  of  the  country,  and  he  was  famous  as  a  story-teller  before  anyone 
ever  heard  of  him  as  a  lawyer  or  a  politician. 

It  required  no  little  moral  courage  to  resist  the  temptation  that  beset 
an  idle  young  man  on  every  hand  at  that  time,  for  drinking  and  carousing 


LINCOLN   DEFENDING   ARMSTRONG   FOR  MURDER. 
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LINCOLN   DELIVERING  HIS  FIRST  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 
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BOOTH  FOUND  IN  A  BARN. 

Booth,  accompanied  by  David  C.  Herold,  a  fellow-conspirator,  finally 
made  his  way  into  Maryland,  where  eleven  days  after  the  assassination  the 
two  were  discovered  in  a  barn  on  Garrett's  farm  near  Port  Royal  on  the 
Rappahannock.  The  barn  was  surrounded  by  a  squad  of  cavalrymen,  who 
called  upon  the  assassins  to  surrender.  Herold  gave  himself  up  and  was 
roundly  cursed  and  abused  by  Booth,  who  declared  that  he  would  never  be 
taken  alive. 

The  cavalrymen  then  set  fire  to  the  barn  and  as  the  flames  leaped  up 
the  figure  of  the  assassin  could  be  plainly  seen,  although  the  wall  of  fire 
prevented  him  from  seeing  the  soldiers.  Colonel  Conger  saw  him  standing 
upright  upon  a  crutch  with  a  carbine  in  his  hands. 

When  the  fire  first  blazed  up  Booth  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  the 
spot,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  the  man  who  had  applied  the 
torch,  but  the  blaze  prevented  him  from  seeing  anyone.  Then  it  seemed  as 
if  he  were  preparing  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  seeing  the  impossibility 
of  this  he  started  toward  the  door  with  his  carbine  held  ready  for  action. 

His  eyes  shone  with  the  light  of  fever,  but  he  was  pale  as  death  and 
his  general  appearance  was  haggard  and  unkempt.  He  had  shaved  off  his 
mustache  and  his  hair  was  closely  cropped.  Both  he  and  Herold  wore  the 
uniforms  of  Confederate  soldiers. 

BOOTH  SHOT  BY  "BOSTON"  CORBETT. 

The  last  orders  given  to  the  squad  pursuing  Booth  were :  **Don't  shoot 
Booth,  but  take  him  alive."  Just  as  Booth  started  to  the  door  of  the  barn 
this  order  was  disobeyed  by  a  sergeant  named  Boston  Corbett,  who  fired 
through  a  crevice  and  shot  Booth  in  the  neck.  The  wounded  man  was 
carried  out  of  the  barn  and  died  four  hours  afterward  on  the  grass  where 
they  had  laid  him.  Before  he  died  he  whispered  to  Lieutenant  Baker,  "Tell 
mother  I  died  for  my  country;  I  thought  I  did  for  the  best." 

■What  became  of  Booth's  body  has  always  been  and  probably  always  will 
be  a  mystery.  Many  different  stories  have  been  told  concerning  his  final 
resting  place,  but  all  that  is  known  positively  is  that  the  body  was  first 
taken  to  Washington  and  a  post-mortem  examination  of  it  held  on  the 
Monitor  Montauk.  On  the  night  of  April  27th  it  was  turned  over  to  two 
men  who  took  it  in  a  rowboat  and  disposed  of  it  secretly.  How  they  dis- 
posed of  it  none  but  themselves  know  and  they  have  never  told. 
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